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THE     HOME     RULE     BILL. 


Summary  of  "Gag:. 


A  summary  of  the  debates  on  the  Committee  Stage  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  will  be  found  on  other  pages  of  this  issue. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  the  results  of  the  discussions 
are  set  out  on  Clauses  2  to  6. 

OCTOBER  15. — FIRST  ALLOTTED  DAY.     CLAUSE  2   (RESUMED). 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Sandys  to  give  Irish  Parliament  de- 
fined powers  and  not  powers  not  otherwise  prohibited,  rejected. 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Lough  to  omit  provision  prohibiting 
Irish  Parliament  having  legislative  powers  to  deal  with  trade  out 
of  Ireland,  negatived,  but  consideration  promised. 

Amendment  by  Mr.  C.  Bathurst  to  insert  provision  pro- 
hibiting Irish  Parliament  having  powers  in  respect  of  cattle- 
disease,  rejected. 

Closure  moved  at  7.30  on  Clause  2  to  page  2,  line  18 — 
Lines  discussed        ...          ...     1£ 

Lines  undiscussed    ...          ...   28| 

Closure  moved  at  10.30  on  Clause  2  to  page  2,  line  34 — 
Lines  discussed        ...          ...     5 

Lines  undiscussed    ...          ...   11 

OCTOBER  16. — SECOND  ALLOTTED  DAY.     CLAUSE  2  (CONTINUED). 

Amendment  by  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  to  call  attention  to  the 
position  of  Irish  land  purchase,  negatived,  but  Government 
pledge  given  by  Mr.  Birrell  for  introduction  of  Land  Purchase 
Bill. 

Amendment  by  Mr.  H.  Nield  to  reserve  to  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment power  of  legislating  in  respect  of  fixing  judicial  rents, 

rejected. 

Amendment  by  Lord  Castlereagh  to  reserve  to  Imperial 
Parliament  power  of  legislating  in  respect  of  Congested  District 

Board,  rejected. 

A   2 
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Closure  moved  at  10.30  on  Clause  2  to  end  of  Clause — 
Lines  discussed        ...          ...     3| 

Lines  undiscussed    ...          ...   17| 

Amendments  to  Text  of  Clause  2. 

Discussed      ...          ...         6 

Undiscussed  ...          ...     120 

NOTE. — Five  amendments  to  Clause  2  were  discussed  during 
the  first  part  of  the  Session  before  the  ' '  gag  ' '  was 
brought  in. 

OCTOBER  17. — THIRD  ALLOTTED  DAY.     CLAUSE  2  (ADDITIONS). 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  to  add  Imperial  taxation 
in  Ireland  to  subjects  prohibited  to  Irish  Parliament,  rejected. 

Amendment  by  Lord  Tullibardine  to  add  postal  services 
to  subjects  prohibited  to  Irish  Parliament,  rejected,  but 
amendment  to  Bill  promised  to  confine  powers  of  Jrish  Parlia- 
ment to  postal  services  in  Ireland. 

OCTOBER  21. — FOURTH  ALLOTTED  DAY.     CLAUSE  2  (ADDITIONS). 

Amendment  by  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Campbell  to  add  legislation 
respecting  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Queen's  University,  Bel- 
fast, to  list  of  subjects  prohibited  to  Irish  Parliament,  with- 
drawn and  Government  amendment  promised. 

Amendment  by  Mr.  S.  Goldman  to  add  industrial  legisla- 
tion to  list  of  subjects,  prohibited  to  Irish  Parliament,  rejected. 

OCTOBER  22. — FIFTH  ALLOTTED  DAY.     CLAUSE  2  (ADDITIONS). 
Amendment  by  Mr.  Ian  Malcolm  to  make  English  official 
language  of  Irish  Parliament,  rejected. 

Closure  moved  at  7.30  on  additions  to  Clause  2 — 
Amendments  discussed  ...          ...     5 

Amendments    undiscussed  ...          ...  45 

OCTOBER   22. — FIFTH  ALLOTTED  DAY.     (7.30  TO  10.30) 
CLAUSE  3. 

Amendment  by  Sir  Edward  Carson  to  omit  words,  "  In 
the  exercise  of  their  power  -to  make  laws  under  this  Act,"  as 
superfluous,  rejected. 

Amendment  by  Sir  A.  Cripps  to  prohibit  Irish  Parliament 
disestablishing  any  religion,  withdrawn,  on  promise  by  Gov- 
ernment of  consideration. 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Butcher  to  protect  existing  endow- 
ments, withdrawn,  on  promise  by  Government  of  considera- 
tion. 

Amendment  by  Sir  H.  Carlile  to  prohibit  Irish  Parliament 
"  restricting  "  free  exercise  of  religion,  accepted. 
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Amendment  by  Mr.  Astor  to  restrict  Irish  Parliament 
legislating  against  right  of  persons  to  receive  fair  trial  in  accord- 
ance with  settled  principles  and  precedents  or  to  take  property 
without  just  compensation,  under  consideration. 

OCTOBER  23. — SIXTH  ALLOTTED  DAY.     CLAUSE  3  (CONTINUED). 
Amendment  by  Mr.  Astor  further  considered  and  rejected. 
Amendment  by  Mr.  Wright  to  establish  conscience  clause 
for  school  children,  accepted. 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Sanderson  establishing  amenability  of 
Government  officials  to  ordinary  law,  rejected. 

Amendment  by  Col.  Rawson  prohibiting  Irish  Parliament 
establishing  disabilities  for  service  in  Army,   Navy,   and   Con- 
stabulary, rejected. 

Closure  moved  at  10.30  on  Clause  3 — 
Lines  discussed  ...          ...       7| 

Lines  undiscussed  ...          ...       2^ 

Amendments  discussed  ...          ...       8 

Amendments  undiscussed          ...     54 

OCTOBER   24. — SEVENTH   ALLOTTED   DAY.     CLAUSE   4. 
Amendment  by  Mr.  Hope  to  retain  executive  power  over 
Irish  services,  rejected. 

Amendment  by  Lord  Castlereagh  to  substitute  Secretary 
of  State  for  Lord  Lieutenant  as  head  of  executive,  rejected. 

Closure  moved  at  10.30  on  Clause  4 — 
Lines  discussed  ...          ...       6 

Lines  undiscussed  ...          ...     39 

Amendments  discussed  ...          ...       2 

Amendments  undiscussed         ...     72 

OCTOBER  28. — EIGHTH  ALLOTTED  DAY.     CLAUSES  5  AND  6. 
CLAUSE  5. 

Amendment  by  Col.  Burn  to  omit  sub-section  1  (Transfer 
of  Royal  Irish  Constabulary),  rejected. 

Closure  moved  at  10.30  on  Clause  5 — 

Lines  discussed                 ...          ...  7 

Lines    undiscussed            ...          ...  29 

Amendments  discussed    ...          ...  1 

Amendments  undiscussed           ...  34 

CLAUSE  6. 

Closure  moved  at  10.30  on  Clause  6 — 

Lines  discussed                 ...  ...  0 

Lines  undiscussed             ...  ...  7 

Amendments  discussed    ...  ...  0 

Amendments  undiscussed  8 
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THE  UNDISCUSSED  PROPOSALS  OF  THE  BILL. 

The  undiscussed  lines  of  the  Clauses  have  been  given;  the 
following  table  shows  the  proposals  to  which  they  referred. 

CLAUSE  2. 

The  provisions  of  Clause  2,  setting  out  the  subjects  with 
which  the  Irish  Parliament  are  prohibited  from  dealing,  as 
follows,  were  undiscussed:  — 

Crown.  Peace  and  War. 

Arm} .  Navy. 

Treaties.  Dignities  and  Titles. 

Treason.  Aliens. 

Merchant  Shipping.  Lighthouses. 

Coinage.  Weights  and  Measures. 

Trade  Marks.  Patents. 

Old  Age  Pensions.  National  Insurance. 

Labour  Exchanges.  Collection  of  faxes. 

Constabulary.  Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 

Public  Loans  before  passing  of 

Act. 

CLAUSE  3. 

Laws  passed  in  contravention  of  restrictions  to  be  void. 

CLAUSE  4. 

The  provisions  of  Clause  4  which  were  passed  without  dis- 
cussion dealt  with — 

Executive  power  to  be  exercised  by  Irish  Ministers. 
Establishment  of  Irish  Departments. 
Irish  Ministers  to  be  appointed  by  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Irish  Ministers  to  be  members  of  Irish  Privy  Council. 
Irish  Ministers  to  be  members  of  Irish  Parliament. 
Provision  for  Irish  Ministers  without  portfolios. 
Definition  of  Irish  Services. 

CLAUSE  5. 

The  provisions  of  Clause  5  which  were  undiscussed  dealt 
with  the  transfer  at  certain  periods  of  the  following  matters  to 
the  Irish  Parliament — 

Old  Age  Pensions.  Labour  Exchanges. 

National  Health  Insurance.  Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 

National  Unemployment  Trustee  Savings  Banks. 

Insurance.  Friendly  Societies. 

CLAUSE  6. 

Provision    for   annual    session    of    Irish    Parliament. 
Power  of  Lord  Lieutenant  to  summon,  prorogue  and  dis- 
solve Irish  Parliament, 
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PRINCIPAL  AMENDMENTS  NOT  CONSIDERED. 

Owing  to  the  guillotine  many  amendments  on  the  Order 
Paper  could  not  be  discussed,  although  they  raised  questions  of 
first  importance. 

CLAUSE  2. 

Amendments  to  add  to  the  list  of  subjects  upon  which  the 
Irish  Parliament  were  prohibited  from  legislating,  as  follows:  — 

Qualification  of  Members.  Equality  of  the  Subject. 

Rebates  on  exported  goods.  Recruiting. 

Currency.  Harbours. 

Banks.  Dublin  Police. 

Bills  of  Exchange  etc.  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

Customs  and  Excise.  Compulsory  Acquisition  of 

Appointment  and  powers  of  Land. 

Judges.  Irish  Church  Act. 

Marriage  and  Divorce.  Trade  Unions  and  Trade 
Trial  by  Jury.  Disputes. 

Monopolies.  Oath  of  Allegiance. 

Sea  Fishing  Rights.  Insurance. 

Bounties.  Magistracy. 

Census  and  Statistics.  Bankruptcy. 

Search  Warrants.  Sale  of  Food,  Drugs  and 
Criminal  Procedure.  Poisons. 

Arms  and  Munitions  of  War.  Habeas  Corpus. 

Masonic  Charities.  Medical  and  Dentistry  Acts. 

Qualifications  for  Judicial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

Office. 

CLAUSE  3. 

Amendments  placing  additional  restrictions  on  powers  of 
Irish  Parliament  which  were  not  discussed  were  as  follows :  — 

Compensation  for  injuries.  Public  servants,  preservation 
Protection  for  property  of  of  rights. 

existing  Corporate  Pensions  of  public  servants. 

bodies.  Jurisdiction  of  Supreme  Court 
Grant  of  indemnities  for  of  Ireland. 

unlawful  acts.  Marriage  laws. 

Right  of  petition   and  Suspension  of  Irish  laws, 

assembly.  passed  ultra  vires. 

Suppression  of  Associations.  Qualifications  for  judicial 
Wills.  office. 

Contracts.  Equality  of  the  subject. 
Liberty  of  the  Press. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  amendments 
which  were  shut  out  by  the  action  of  the  Closure:  — 

CLAUSE  4. 

Appointment  of  officers  to  enforce  in  Ireland  decisions  of 
the  Privy  Council  or  Acts  of  Imperial  Parliament. 

Postponement  of  transfer  of  Royal  Prerogative  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Limiting  the  power  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  subordinat- 
ing him  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Irish  Privy 
Council  or  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Prerogative  of  Dignities  and  Titles  of  Honour. 

Control  of  Army  and  Navy. 

Prerogative  of  mercy. 

Appointment  of  Minister  in  Imperial  Parliament  re- 
sponsible for  Irish  affairs. 

Appointment  of  Lieutenants  of  counties. 

Preferences  or  disabilities  on  account  of  religious  belief. 

Appointment  of  Irish  Ministers. 

Limitation  of  number  of  Irish  Ministers. 

Irish  Ministers  and  the  holding  of  other  public  appoint- 
ments. 

No  one  to  be  Irish  Minister  who  has  been  convicted  under 
Criminal  Law  Act,  1887. 

Irish  Ministers  and  Government  contracts. 

Irish  Ministers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Irish  Ministers  and  membership  of  Irish  Parliament. 

Removal  of  Irish  Ministers  by  vote  of  censure. 

Postponement  of  date  on  which  Irish  Ministers  become 
Irish  Executive  Committee. 

Power  of  Lord  Lieutenant  to  act  independently  of  Irish 
Executive. 

Power  of  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  to  appoint  officer  to 
enforce  judgments. 

Appeal  to  Privy  Council  against  act  of  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Regulations  with  regard  to  Irish  Executive  authority  to  be 
laid  before  Imperial  Parliament. 

CLAUSE  5. 

Future  transfer  of  reserved  services  to  be  conditional  on 
no  debt  to  Imperial  Exchequer  for  land  purchase. 

Provision  for  gradual  reduction  of  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
and  creation  of  local  police  forces. 

Recruits  for  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  to  have  resided  in 
United  Kingdom  for  previous  five  years. 
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Old  Age  Pensions  not  to  be  transferred. 

National  Health  Insurance  not  to  be  transferred. 

National  Unemployment  Insurance  not  to  be  transferred. 

Post  Office  Savings  Banks  not  to  be  transferred. 

Trustee  Savings  Banks  not  to  be  transferred. 

Friendly  Societies  not  to  be  transferred. 

Power  of  Imperial  Parliament  to  resume  reserved  services 

after  transfer. 
Transfer  not  to  take  place  unless  Irish  Revenue  able  to 

meet  expenditure  of  services. 

CLAUSE  6. 
Irish    House   of    Commons    to    meet    for    estimates    each 

November. 
Irish  Parliament  to   meet  within  thirty  days  of  General 

Election. 
Lord  Lieutenant  only  to  summon,  etc.,  Irish  Parliament 

on  advice  of  Executive  Committee. 
In  event  of  war,   Crown  to  have  power  to  suspend  Irish 

Parliament. 
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CURRENT   NOTES. 


Needs  Must  .... 

"We  have  to  go  on."—  "it  is  quite  true     You 

Mr.  Birrell  at  Bristol,  October  18,     must   have  a   Bill   or   go.— Of 
1912.  course  that    is   an    alternative 

that  never  occurred  to  any  of 

"YOU  must  give  SOme  them."  -  Mr.  Sonar  Law, 
measure," — Sir  R.Isaacs,  House  House  of  Commons,  October 
of  Commons,  October  24,  1912.  24,  1912. 

Take  Your  Choice. 

The  Daily  News  and  Leader  and  the  Evening  Star  present 
the  piquant  spectacle  of  journalistic  civil  war  upon  the  question 
of  referring  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  the  electors.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  their  respective  leading  columns  speak  for 
themselves :  — 


Daily  News  and  Leader, 

October  5. 

No  mandate  from  ;  the 
country  could  be  more  clear 
than  the  mandate  for  Home 

Rule.  The  Government  know 
that  and  will  act  upon  the 
knowledge.  The  issue  has 
passed  from  the  country  to 
Parliament,  and  the  electorate 
would  not  forgive  a  Govern- 
ment that  remitted  it  to  them 
again. 


Star. 

September  30. 

It  is  true  that  the  Unionist 
party  tried  to  make  Home 
Rule  the  issue  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  Liberal  party  concen- 
trated upon  the  Parliament 

Bill.  The  present  Home 
Rule  Bill  has  never  been 
before  the  electors.  It  is 

difficult  to  understand  why  any 
Home  Ruler  should  hesitate  to 
submit  it  to  the  electors,  if  by 
so  doing  a  way  round  the 
Ulster  obstacle  could  be  found. 

You  pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice. 

Ministers'  Two  Voices. 

The  differences  between  the  speeches  of  Cabinet  Ministers 
when  they  are  addressing  their  own  constituents  and  when  they 
are  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  wonderful.  Both 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Birrell  have  been  telling  their  constitu- 
ents that,  even  if  the  fears  of  the  Ulster  loyalists  are  ill- 
founded,  they  shall  receive  the  most  sympathetic  consideration 
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from  Parliament.  They  tell  us  they  are  ready  to  consider  in 
the  most  sympathetic  spirit  any  suggestion  for  amplifying  the 
safeguards  which  may  be  proposed.  Mr.  Birrell  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  ask  Ulster  to  suggest  what  safeguards  she  would  like, 
and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  those  safeguards  will  be  inserted  in 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  at  Ladybank,  October  5,  1912, 
said :  — 

"The  problem  of  Ulster  in  relation  to  the  general 
question  of  Irish  Home  Rule  is  serious,  and  indeed  formid- 
able. Neither  I  nor  any  of  my  colleagues  have  ever  under- 
rated its  importance.  Nor  have  we  ever  spoken  with  any- 
thing but  respect  of  the  motives  which  inspire  the  opposi- 
tion to  Home  Rule  of  the  rank  and  file.  We  think  their 
apprehensions  are  ill-founded ;  in  fact,  we  believe  the  safe- 
guards provided  by  our  Bill  will  be  found  in  practice  ade- 
quate and  even  ample,  but  we  are  now,  as  we  always  have 
been,  as  I  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  I  said  when 
addressing  a  great  meeting  of  Nationalists  in  the  capital 
of  Ireland — Dublin — we  are  now,  as  we  always  have  been, 
ready  to  consider,  and  consider  in  the  most  sympathetic 
spirit,  any  proposed  extensions  of  those  safeguards  which 
are  consistent  with  the  governing  purpose  of  the  Bill — 
namely,  the  granting  to  Ireland  of  Home  Rule  in  regard 
to  purely  Irish  affairs." — Times,  October  7,  1912. 
And  Mr.  Birrell,  speaking  at  Bristol  on  October  18,  1912, 
said  :  — 

"The  present  moving  force  of  the  Ulster  objection 
was  religion,  and  that  was  where  the  danger  lay.  It  had 
to  be  seriously  considered.  Safeguards  had  been  inserted 
in  the  Bill,  but  they  were  met  with  the  reply,  '  Your  safe- 
guards are  of  no  use,'  to  which  he  would  say  '  Then  name 
your  own  safeguards.'  .  .  .  Let  the  other  side  pro- 
duce safeguards  if  they  had  them." — Times,  October  19, 
1912. 

Mr.  Astor,  on  Wednesday,  October  23,  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  give  persons  fair  trial 
in  accordance  with  settled  principles  and  precedents,  and  due 
process  of  law,  and  property,  just  compensation;  but  this 
amendment  was  rejected  after  a  debate  which  was  curtailed 
under  the  closure  restrictions.  It  was  one  of  the  safeguards 
which  Mr.  Birrell  invited  the  Unionists  to  produce. 

Yet  it  was  not  welcomed  by  the  Government  but  given  the 
most  strenuous  opposition,  although  it  was  thought  to  be  neces- 
sary by  the  Liberal  Government  in  1893  and  appeared  in  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  of  that  year. 

B  2 
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Said  Mr.  Asquith — "  It  was  not  necessary  or  expedient  to 
insert  a  provision  of  this  kind." — Part.  Debates,  October  23, 
1912.  Col.  2,219. 

And  by  299  to  197  the  "safeguard"  was  rejected.  So 
great  is  the  difference  between  Government  promises  and  Gov- 
ernment actions. 

Land  Purchase  First. 

Mr.  Birrell  has  rendered  signal  service  to  the  Unionist 
Party  and  to  Ireland  generally,  but  the  Nationalist  Party  will 
give  him  small  thanks  for  his  services.  Not  only  has  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  pledged  the  Government  to  go  on 
with  Land  Purchase  (the  only  effective  application  of  which 
was  made  by  the  Unionist  Party),  whatever  the  fate  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  may  be,  but  has  stated — and  this  appears  to 
be  the  unkindest  cut  of  all — that  Home  Rule  is  a  secondary 
question  compared  with  Land  Purchase.  Mr.  Birrell' s  actual 
words  were:  — 

"  I  am  myself  a  land-purchase  man  to  the  backbone. 
I  say  it  lias  got  to  be  pursued,  and  that  the  money  neces- 
sary to  pursue  it  must  be  obtained.  But  it  can  only  be 
obtained  on  the  British  credit  ...  I  have  poured  oil  into 
this  broken  machine  and  set  it  going,  so  that  £50,000,000 
of  arrears  are  now  being  worked  off.  ...  So  far  as  Ireland 
is  concerned,  we  are  absolutely  committed  to  the  comple- 
tion of  land  purchase  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  .  .  . 
What  I  want  the  House  to  understand,  and  I  am  now 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Prime  Minister,  is  that  we  are 
giving  a  most  solemn  pledge  and  assurance  that  whatever 
may  happen  to  this  Bill,  one  way  or  the  other,  will  in  no 
way  affect  the  sense  of  our  obligations  not  to  leave  land 
purchase  in  Ireland  in  the  position  it  is  at  the  present 
moment.  .  .  But  the  pledge  I  give  is  that,  whatever  hap- 
pens to  this  Bill,  we  propose  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  to  deal  with  this  subject  on  the  lines  on  which  we 
have  hitherto  dealt  with  it,  not  on  new  lines,  and  to  carry 
out  to  completion  at  the  earliest  possible  day  a  job  which 
is  already  two-thirds  done.  That  is  the  assurance  which 
I  am  authorised  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  give." — 
Parliamentary  Debates,  October  16,  1912.  Cols.  1270— 
1273. 
And  he  said  :  — 

11  In  my  judgment,  and  for  the  moment,  and  only 
for  the  moment,  the  completion  of  land  purchase  is 
more  important  than  Home  Rule  itsslf."— Parliamentary 

Debates,   October   16,    1912.     Col.    1272. 
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Since  Land  Purchase  comes  first,  why  waste  the  time  of 
Parliament — so  hardly  pressed — in  discussing  the  less  im- 
portant question  of  Home  Rule.  Besides  if  Parliament  is  to 
giv>  its  immediate  attention  to  Irish  Land  Purchase  after 
Home  Rule  what  becomes  of  the  Prime  Minister's  argument, 
that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  will  relieve  the  Imperial  Parliament 
of  Irish  affairs. 

The  Irish  Senate. 

The  mistakes  and  follies  of  the  present  Home  Rule  Bill 
are  legion,  but  the  Government's  original  proposal  with  regard 
to  a  Senate  or  Second  Chamber  was,  perhaps,  the  most  farcical 
of  all  their  proposals.  The  forty  Senators  were  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  advice  of  the  British  Executive, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  when  the  first  ten  Senators 
retired,  the  Irish  Executive  would  nominate  their  successors. 
The  utility  and  advisability  of  Senates  for  subordinate  parlia- 
ments have  always  been  a  very  open  question,  but  the  principle 
of  a  nominated  Senate  as  opposed  to  an  elected  Senate  has  been 
shown  over  and  over  to  be  a  pernicious  one.  The  proposal  for 
a  nominated  Irish  Senate  drew  from  Earl  Grey,  formerly 
Govern  or- General  of  Canada,  a  striking  protest. 

Writing  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  October  24,  1912,  he 
says : — 

' '  All  the  experience  available  within  the  Empire  is 
opposed  to  a  nominated  Senate  ....  But  in  Canada 
and  New  Zealand  the  nominated  Senate,  or  the  nominated 
Legislative  Council,  which  the  Irish  Senate  will  in  principle 
resemble,  are  the  least  satisfactory  features  of  their  respec- 
tive Constitutions.  When  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  first  came 
into  office  the  Senate  was  overwhelmingly  Conservative; 
when  Mr.  Borden  succeeded  the  Senate  was  mainly  Liberal. 
Neither  Mr.  Asquith  nor  Mr.  Redmond  can  give  any 
guarantee  that  Irishmen  will  act  differently  from 
Canadians.  It  is  true  that  in  Canada  Senators  are 
nominated  for  life,  but  in  New  Zealand,  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Council  hold  office,  not  for  life, 
but  for  seven  years,  public  opinion  equally  rejects  the 
principle  of  nomination.  '  A  referendum  on  the  question,' 
says  the  Dominion  (August  26),  '  would  undoubtedly  re- 
sult overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  elective  system  as 
against  the  present  nominative  method,  and  there  is  not  a 
Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  does  not  know 
that  this  is  the  case.'  The  New  Zealand  Herald  (August  8) 
declares  that  the  nominee  system,  as  it  now  exists,  is  not 
only  indefensible,  but  it  would  have  been  replaced  many 
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years  ago  by  a  representative  system  had  it  not  suited 
the  tactics  of  the  continuous  Governments  to  control  the 
Upper  House  bj  partisan  appointments,  and  to  have  the 

means  of  pensioning  veteran  supporters 

"  Let  us  be  frank  in  this  matter.  What  is  the  object 
of  the  Irish  Senate  ?  Is  it  desired  that  it  should  have  any 
real  influence  or  not?  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  who  op- 
posed the  principle  of  a  Second  Chamber,  supports  the 
proposal  for  a  nominated  Senate.  His  position  is  quite 
consistent.  He  prefers  that  the  Senate,  if  there  must  be 
one,  shall  be  as  weak  as  possible.  Is  this  what  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Mr.  Redmond  desire  ?  If  so,  it  is  absurd  to 
claim,  on  behalf  of  such  a  body,  that  it  provides  safeguards 
for  minorities." 
The  Government  have  so  far  admitted  the  force  of  the 

argument   as  to    abandon   their    first   proposal    for   an    elected 

Senate. 

The  Language  Question. 

The  levity  with  which  Mr.  Birrell  treated  the  Irish  language 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  month,  telling  the 
Opposition  that  surely  no  harm  could  accrue  from  an  Irishman 
knowing  enough  Irish  to  tell  the  names  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  etc., 
of  his  own  country,  has  no  place  in  the  minds  of  the  members 
of  the  Sligo  County  Council,  who  decline  to  allow  the  rates 
under  their  control  to  be  used  to  support  any  scholarships  of 
which  Irish  is  not  a  compulsory  subject.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Sligo  County  Council,  held  on  October  12,  1912,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously  :  — 

'  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Sligo  County  Council, 
regret  to  observe  that  Mr.  Birrell  has  not  made  Irish  an 
essential  subject  for  his  scheme  of  scholarships  from  the 
primary  schools  to  the  Universities,  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  he  makes  it  a  condition  that  the  County  Councils 
shall  accept  the  winners  of  such  scholarships  without  further 
examination ;  that  as  the  Sligo  County  Council  has  already 
made  Irish  an  essential  subject,  for  its  University  scholar- 
ships, and  must  j>ay  for  them,  we  must  really  decline  to 
part  with  our  local  rate  to  promote  the  course  of  studies 
required  for  our  County  Council  scholarships." — Sligo 
Champion,  October  19,  1912. 

The  Silence  of  Mr.  Asquith. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  by  Home  Rulers  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  Party,  specifically  made 
Home  Rule  an  issue  at  the  last  two  elections.  They  further 
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assert  that  in  voting  for  the  present  Government  the  electors  did 
so  knowing  that  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Liberals'  return  to 
power  would  be  an  attempt  to  pass  the  Home  Rule  Bill  into 
law.  Let  us  consider  how  far  these  assertions  are  supported 
by  the  facts.  Presumably  the  election  address  of  the  Prime 
Minister  should  be  some  indication  of  the  policy  to  which  the 
party  that  he  leads  is  pledged  to  adhere,  yet  we  find  that  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  was  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Asquith's  election 
addresses  011  the  following  occasions  :  — 

General  Election  of  December,  1906. 
General  Election  of  January,  1910. 
General  Election  of  December,  1910. 

And  further.  In  his  speech  at  Leuchars  on  January  13, 
1906,  Mr.  Asquith  stated  that  Home  Rule  was  not  a  question 
for  the  next  House  of  Commons. — Morning  Post,  January  15, 
1906. 

But  to  come  to  more  recent  times.  The  following  dialogue, 
which  occurred  during  the  Premier's  speech  at  Bradford  on 
January  13,  1910,  is  significant:  — 

"  A  Voice:   Tell  us  something  about  Home  Rule. 

"  Mr.  Asquith  :  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  about 

a  more  interesting  topic." — Times,  January  14,  1910. 

During  the  early  part  of  December,  1910,  Mr.  Asquith 
made  eleven  speeches — ten  in  England  and  one  in  Scotland — 
and  in  not  a  single  instance  did  he  give  any  pledge  to  introduce 
Home  Rule  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  Parliament. 
But  later  on  in  the  same  month — when  441  members  of  the 
present  House  of  Commons  had  been  returned  to  power,  and 
Mr.  Asquith  knew  that  he  was  dependent  on  the  Irish  vote — 
in  reply  to  a  question  addressed  to  him  by  one  of  his  own  con- 
stituents the  Prime  Minister  replied  that  the  Liberal  Party 
intended  to  introduce  a  measure  of  Home  Rule.  The  very  next 
da^ ,  however,  when  asked  at  a  meeting  in  East  Fife  to  give 
some  details  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  he  replied  "  We  cannot; 
we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  give  any  details  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill."—  Scotsman,  December  9,  1910. 

This  is  the  record  of  Mr.  Asquith's  declarations  on  the 
vital  question  now  before  the  country  and  on  the  strength  of 
these  two  statements — neither  of  them  made  in  a  speech,  but 
only  dragged  from  an  unwilling  Minister  by  hecklers — the 
Liberals  base  their  claim  to  a  mandate  from  the  people  on  this 
question. 

The  Latest  Excuse, 

Some  Liberals  admit  that  they  did  not  mention  the  ques- 
tion. For  sheer  audacity  the  reason  urged  by  Hon.  E.  S.  Mon- 
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tagu,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  stands  supreme. 
Mr.  Montagu,  speaking  at  Cambridge  last  December,  stated 
that  he  did  not  refer  to  Home  Rule  because  "  the  longer  an 
election  address  was  the  more  it  cost."  Mr.  Montagu,  after 
referring  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  Radical  members  did 
not  mention  Home  Rule  or  Welsh  Disestablishment  in  their 
election  addresses,  said  that — 

"  that  was  perfectly  true.  He,  for  instance,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  mention  every  point  of  his  policy  in  his  election 
addresses.  They  might  be  aware  that  the  longer  an  election 
address  was,  the  more  it  cost.  It  was  really  no  laughing 
matter,  for  according  to  the  way  in  which  an  election  ad- 
dress was  printed  and  folded,  it  could  be  sent  either  for  a 
|d.  or  a  Id.  stamp,  and  the  difference  mounted  up  a  great 
deal  in  the  sum  allowed  for  expenses  in  a  constituency 
where  there  were  say  10,000  electors." — Cambridge  Inde- 
pendent Press,  December  8,  1911. 

Mr.  Montagu  draws  £1,500  a  year  from  the  public  purse: 
yet  he  would  prefer  his  constituents  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  save  a  half -penny  in  postage. 

Catholics  and  Home  Rule. 

Lord  Edmund  Talbot,  M.P.,  speaking  at  Waterloo  on 
October  22,  1912:  — 

"  They  could  not  deny  that  the  great  majority  of 
Home  Rulers  were  Catholics,  and  the  great  majority  of 
anti-Home  Rulers  were  Protestants.  So  far  as  he  was 
concerned  he  regarded  the  question  of  Home  Rule  quite 
irrespective  from  religion.  If  the  whole  of  Ireland  was 
Protestant  he  would  be  equally  opposed  to  Home  Rule 
as  he  was  at  the  present  time,  and  if  the  whole  of  Ireland 
was  Catholic  he  would  be  equally  opposed  to  the  measure. 
He  looked  upon  Ireland  as  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
it  would  not  be  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland  if  they  separated 
as  proposed.  From  the  Catholic  point  of  view  alone  he 
could  not  see  a  greater  disaster  to  the  Catholics  in  Ireland 
than  this  Bill  becoming  law.  .  .  . 

"  It  was  suggested  that  they  should  create  a  Parlia- 
ment in  Dublin  with  a  strong  Catholic  majority,  and  a 
strong  Protestant  minority  face  to  face.  Could  they  con- 
ceive anything  less  likely  to  create  harmony?  That  was 
not  the  only  danger  he  foresaw  and  feared.  As  sure  as 
this  Parliament  was  ever  created,  which  God  forbid,  there 
would  come  into  it  not  only  a  Catholic  majority  and  a 
Protestant  minority,  but  an  infusion  of  Free  Thinkers  and 
an  anti-clerical  section,  which  would  sit  with  one  side  on 
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one  day  and  with  another  side  on  another,  and  always  work 
against  the  good  of  religion.  They  would  have  in  that 
assembly  nothing  else  than  absolute  chaos  on  questions 
concerning  the  religious  vitality  of  the  nation.  Such  an 
arena  was  the  worst  in  the  world  for  anything  approaching 
religious  controversy;  but  there  were  plenty  of  objections 
to  Home  Rule  quite  outside  religion.  It  was  true  that  in 
Ireland  itself  a  great  mass  of  opposition  to  it  happened 
to  be  concentrated  in  one  particular  corner,  but  there  were 
Catholics  even  in  that  corner,  and  in  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland  bitterly  opposed  to  Home  Rule.  They  were  told 
that  those  who  were  opposed  to  Home  Rule  must  give  way 
to  the  majority.  There  might  be  something  said  for  that 
argument  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  were  of  one  race,  but  it  was  not  re- 
ligion that  divided  them.  Those  who  were  living  together 
and  who  intended  to  decline  to  leave  the  protection  of  the 
British  Government  were  a  different  race  to  those  demand- 
ing Home  Rule. 

"  If  those  Irishmen  who  demanded  Home  Rule  did  so 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  of  a  different  race,  then 
in  common  interest  they  were  equally  bound  to  allow  that 
those  living  in  Ulster  should  also  be  allowed  a  government 
of  their  own.  But  they  did  not  do  that  because  it  hap- 
pened that  the  money  was  in  that  particular  part  of  Ire- 
land, and  they  foresaw  that  if  they  were  to  have  a  Gov- 
ernment in  Ireland  of  their  own  they  would  not  be  able 
to  continue  to  exist  unless  they  had  the  power  to  tax  the 
other  part  of  Ireland.  Was  it  surprising  that  that  other 
part  of  Ireland  refused  to  be  taxed  or  to  incur  the  danger 
of  being  taxed  by  those  they  considered  to  be  opposed  to 
them,  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  matters  generally  of 
trade  and  politics?" — Liverpool  Courier,  October  23,  1912. 

Radical  Inconsistency. 

Professor  Henry  Goudy,  M.A. ,  D.C.L.  (Oxon.),  LL.D., 
(Edin.),  Reguis  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of 
All  Souls  College,  formerly  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  Bar, 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  Curator 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,  who  was  born  in  Co.  Tyrone  and  is 
known  as  a  life-long  Liberal,  in  a  striking  letter  to  The  Times 
on  October  29,  frames  a  crushing  indictment  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill.  His  chief  points  are:  — 

(1)  That  the  Government  had  no  mandate  from  the 

electors. 
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(2)  That  the  Ulster  question  alone  precludes  the  pass- 
age of  the  Bill  into  law. 

(3)  That  Irish  representation  at  Westminster  combined 
with  an  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin  would  be  an  extra- 
ordinary anomaly. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  letter,  no  less 
than  the  distinguished  position  held  by  the  writer,  we  quote  it 
in  full:- 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  The  Times. 

"  Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  express  in  your  columns 
briefly  one  or  two  considerations  regarding  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  which  is  at  present  the  subject  of  so  much  embittered 
discussion  ?  I  have  no  special  panacea  to  bring  forward, 
and  no  views  that  are  particularly  novel,  but  I  wish  to 
speak  as  a  lifelong  Liberal  and  also  as  an  Ulsterman. 

"  It  appears  clear  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  to 
force  the  Bill  through  the  present  Parliament  is  not  con- 
sistent with  sound  Liberal  policy.  A  measure  of  such 
supreme  constitutional  importance  ought  not,  I  humbly 
think,  to  be  enacted  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  without 
a  direct  and  unambiguous  mandate  from  the  constitu- 
encies. In  a  word,  the  question  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
the  electors  as  the  test  issue  of  a  general  election.  The 
Prime  Minister  a  short  time  ago,  addressing  his  constituents, 
claimed  that  the  country  had  already  twice  given  a  mandate 
for  Home  Rule.  But  this  seems  hardly  accurate.  It  is 
impossible  to  assert  that  at  the  last  two  elections,  apart  from 
the  Irish  constituencies,  it  was  made  a  test,  or  even  a 
primary,  question  for  Liberal  candidates.  In  many  places 
it  was  scarcely  mentioned  at  all  by  the  candidates.  Other 
issues  of  more  immediate  interest  were  before  the  voters 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  these  mainly  determined 
the  elections. 

"  Next,  it  may  be  conceded  that,  were  Ireland  anything 
like  unanimous  about  its  acceptance,  the  present  Bill  has 
many  valuable  provisions  which  would  make  its  enactment, 
subject  to  some  amendments,  desirable,  provided  it  were 
to  be  followed  by  similar  enactments  for  Scotland  and 
Wales.  But  there  is  the  difficulty  that  Ireland  is  far  from 
unanimous.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  people  of  Ulster — or 
at  least  of  the  north-eastern  counties- — are  for  the  most 
part  resolutely  and  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  To  create  a 
new  Constitution  for  a  country  against  the  wishes,  or, 
rather,  in  disregard  of  the  strenuous  opposition,  of  a  large 
and  homogeneous  portion  of  its  inhabitants  seems  to  me  a 
strange  step  for  Liberal  statesmen  to  take.  To  argue, 
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as  some  ill-informed  people  do,  that  North-East  Ulster 
represents  only  a  small  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  that  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  comes  from  Orangemen 
and  bigots,  is  unfair  and  misleading.  A  mere  counting  of 
heads  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  will  not  do.  Everyone 
who  knows  Ireland  knows  that  the  north-east  counties — 
Antrim,  Down,  and  Londonderry — are  far  ahead  of  the 
other  counties  in  industry  and  intelligence  and  in  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  which  are  the  legitimate  products  of  these 
qualities.  The  principal  industries  of  Ireland  have  been 
nearly  all  built,  up  by  the  energy  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
counties.  Mow  then  are  we  to  get  over  the  fact  that  the 
leading  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Belfast  and  the 
north  declare  that  their  businesses  will  be  fatally  injured  by 
Home  Rule  ?  They  live  in  the  country  and  must  be  taken 
to  know  both  their  own  interests  and  Irish  affairs  generally 
better  than  those  who  live  on  this  side  the  Channel.  Nor 
is  it  by  any  means  true  that  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  comes 
mainly  or  wholly  from  Orange  bigots.  I  dissociate  myself 
entirely  from  Orangeism,  which  has  been  an  unmitigated 
evil,  and  from  the  religious  intolerance  and  bigotry  which 
have  discredited  some  recent  political  meetings  in  Ulster, 
but  I  know  well  that  many  Irishmen  who  have  been  hitherto 
as  firmly  attached  to  Liberal  and  progressive  principles  as 
myself  are  taking  part  in  resistance  to  the  Bill.  The  Pres- 
byterians of  Ulster,  and  especially  the  Presbyterian  clergy, 
are  not  as  a  rule  connected  with  Orange  lodges,  but  their 
opposition  to  Home  Rule  is  pretty  nearly  unanimous. 

"  But  even  apart  from  Ulster's  resistance  the  present 
Bill  gives  rise  to  constitutional  difficulties  of  a  grave  char- 
acter which  can  only  be  evaded  by  giving  Home  Rule  all 
round.  To  allow  representatives  from  Ireland  a  voice  in 
the  legislation  affecting  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  there  would  be  no  reciprocity,  presents  an  extra- 
ordinary anomaly.  Besides  being  unfair  to  the  British 
electorate  it  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  great  abuses.  The 
Irish  representatives,  even  though  limited  to  42,  would  not 
infrequently  be  in  a  position  to  determine  the  fate  of 
British  Cabinets,  ancl  bargainings  or  underhand  transac- 
tions to  secure  their  votes  would  inevitably  take  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  exclude  Irishmen  altogether  from  par- 
ticipation in  Imperial  legislation  is  out  of  the  question. 
Accordingly,  as  has  been  more  than  once  pointed  out,  the 
only  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty — and  the  only  satis- 
factory method  of  legislating  for  what  is  an  undoubted 
evil — viz.,  the  overburdening  of  Parliament  with  details  of 
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purely  local  interest  or  importance — is  to  introduce  a  Bill 
which  will  create  uno  flatu,  so  to  say,  local  Legislatures 
for  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom — i.e.,  for 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — while  reserving 
for  legislation  by  a  separate  Imperial  Parliament  all  matters 
which  are  truly  of  Imperial  concern.  Local  government 
for  local  affairs,  central  government  for  Imperial  affairs, 
is  the  desideratum.  Among  Imperial  affairs  it  is  presumed, 
Customs  and  Excise  would  be  included. 

"  It  is  hardly  a  sound  argument  that  because  a  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  perhaps  two-thirds, 
are  in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  therefore  on  democratic 
principles  it  ought  to  be  granted.  Ireland  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  only  when  a  clear 
majority  of  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  constitutional  change,  when  sub- 
mitted to  them  as  a  primary  issue,  that  the  principles  of  de- 
mocratic government  will  justify  it. 

"  Certain  reasons  of  a  personal  and  hereditary  char- 
acter naturally  incline  me  to  take  a  sympathetic  view  of 
the  aspirations  of  many  Irishmen,  both  of  this 
and  previous  generations,  for  independent  national 
government.  It  is  an  old  cry.  But  I  cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  evils  against  which  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  struggled  and  the  injustices  from  which  they 
suffered  have  passed  away.  The  democracy  of  Great 
Britain  was  not  responsible  for  these  evils  and  injustices, 
and  has  done  much  to  remedy  them.  For  the  future  it 
will  see  that  Irishmen  enjoy  all  benefits  that  citizens  of 
Great  Britain  enjoy.  Ireland  is  steadily  improving;  her 
resources  are  being  developed  on  nearly  every  side.  Let 
her  Nationalist  sons  lay  aside  this  cry  for  Home  Rule,  which 
is  unhappily  awakening  ancient  animosities  and  creating 
disunion  anew,  and  work  contentedly  for  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

"HENRY  GOUDY. 
"  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  Oct.  28." 

The  Labour  Party  and  Home  Rule. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  conjecture  why  the  Labour 
Party  should  have  supported  the  Government  in  their  attempts 
to  pass  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  which,  even  when  its  worst  features 
have  been  eliminated,  will  be  a  menace  rather  than  anything 
else  to  labour,  but  now  Mr.  J.  O'Grady,  the  Labour  Member 
for  East  Leeds,  has  made  it  perfectly  clear. 
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Speaking  at  Blackburn  on  October  20,  he  said  that:  — 

"  He  believed  that  in  future  Parliaments,  after  the 
passage  of  Home  Rule,  the  Irish  vote  would  be  an  accession 
to  the  strength  of  organised  labour  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  extent  of  about  twenty-two  seats.     That  was 
one  of  the  reasons    why    Labour    men    were   anxious  that 
there  should  be  no  doubt  about  Home  Rule  becoming  an 
accomplished  fact.      If  it  were  not  for  Home  Rule  he  would 
not  trouble  very  much  about  keeping  the  present  Parlia- 
ment in  power.     He  did  not  say  that  because  he  wanted 
the  Tory  Party  in  power,  because  he  believed  that  it  would 
be    exceedingly    dangerous    if    the    Tory    Party    did    get 
into  power  at  the  present  juncture,  from  a  trade  union  point 
of  view." — Manchester  Guardian,   October  21,  1912. 
In  other  words,  the  Labour  Party  are  prepared  to  support 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  now  in  the  hope  that  in  the  distant  future, 
if   and   when   an  Irish    Parliament   is   sitting   in   Dublin,   the 
Irish  vote  in  Great  Britain  will  be  given  to  the  Labour  Party. 
Time  was  when  the  Labour  Party  carried  the  proud  prefix 
of   "  Independent."     After  the  proceedings  in  Committee  on 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  on  Monday,  October  21,  that  prefix  must 
be  finally  dropped.     For  some  time  past  it  has  been  losing  its 
authority.       Now  it  has  become  flagrantly  ridiculous.        The 
Labour  Party  stands  naked  and  unashamed    as  an  adjunct  of 
the   Government.     Mr.    Goldman's   proposal   to   maintain   the 
unity  of  industrial  legislation  was  one  which  the  Labour  Party 
was  bound  to  support  if  it  were  not  to  betray  its  basic  principles 
and  to  turn  its  back  upon  all  its  professions  and  declarations. 
The  solidarity  of  labour  has  been  the  aim  of  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald  and   his  colleagues.     They  have  pushed   it  to  the   ex- 
treme of  saying  that  Labour  knows  no  frontiers  or  flags.     Yet, 
in  obedience  to  the  Government,   they   create  a  new  Labour 
frontier  at  home,  while  they  try  to  abolish  them  abroad.     Both 
British  and  Irish  labour  will  suffer  if  the  industrial  standard 
becomes  divergent.     The  British  employer  and  employee  must 
suffer  by  the  lowering  of  the  Irish  standard.     The  Irish  worker 
will  suffer  if  industrial  legislation  is  handed  to  a  Parliament 
mainly   representative   of   agriculture   and   ignorant   of   indus- 
trial conditions. 

The  following  extract  from  a  cable  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  shows  the  humbug  of  three- 
cornered  fights  and  Labour  denunciations  in  the  country  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  writes:  — 

"  I  have  definite  information  which  disposes  of  one 
final  danger  to  Home  Rule — namely,  such  a  schism  between 
the  Liberal  and  Labour  ranks  as  might  defeat  the  Govern- 
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ment.  The  Labour  leaders  have  determined  that  there 
shall  be  no  General  Election  until  the  three  Bills  of  the 
Ministry  have  been  passed,  and  this  determination  in- 
volves their  loyal  and  united  support  for  the  Government 
during  the  divisions  of  the  next  two  years.— Irish  World, 
October  12,  1912. 

So  now  we  know  why  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  found 
reasons  for  opposing  amendments  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  which 
are  to  the  advantage  of  labour,  and  in  conformity  with  Labour 
opinion. 

Progress  of  Ireland  under  the  Union. 

The  official  return  of  Banking,  Railway  and  Shipping 
Statistics,  Ireland  [Cd.  6,417]  to  June,  1912,  gives  particulars  of 
thd  banking  statistics  of  Ireland  for  the  past  20  years.  From 
these  we  quote  the  following  to  show  the  progress  of  Ireland 
under  the  Union  :  — 

The  amount  of  the  Government  Funds,  India  Stocks,  2^ 
per  cent.  Guaranteed  Laud  Stock  (1891),  2j  per  cent.  Guaran- 
teed Land  Stock  (1903),  and  3  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Land  Stock 
(1909),  held  in  Ireland  at  the  undermentioned  dates;  compiled 
from  Returns  furnished  by  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land— 

Date.  Amount. 

1892,   30th  June     £26,042,000 

1902,  ,,  32,903,000 

1912,  „  42,429,000 

The  number  of  accounts  remaining  open  in  Post  Office  and 
Trustees  Savings  Banks  in  Ireland — 

Post  Office  Savings  Trustees  Savings 
Year.  Bank.  Banks. 

1892        225,823  49,005 

1902        423,902  52,296 

1911         636,003  56,495 

The  estimated  balances  in  Post  Office  and  Trustee  Savings 
Banks  in  Ireland,  compiled  from  Returns  furnished  by  the  Con- 
troller, Post  Office  Savings  Banks  Department  and  the  Comp- 
troller-General, National  Debt  Office,  London — 

Post  Office  Savings  Trustees  Savings 
Date.                           Bank.  Banks. 

1892,   30th  June   ...     £4,069,000  £1,958,000 

1902,          „  ...        8,709,000  2,392,000 

1912,  „  ...      12,731,000  2,599,000 
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The  amount  of  deposits  and  cash  balances  in  Joint  Stock 
Banks,  compiled  from  Returns  furnished  by  the  several  Joint 
Stock  Banks  in  Ireland — 

Date.  Amount. 

1892,   30th  June     £34,565,000 

1902,  ,,  41,945,000 

1912,  ,,  57,752,000 

In  view  of  the  above  figures,  no  less  than  the  consideration 
of  the  following  statement,  and  also  of  that  made  by  Mr.  Win. 
Field,  M.P.,  that  the  Irish  labourer  was  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion as  regarded  housing  conditions,  etc.,  than  his  English 
counterpart,  what  becomes  of  the  cry  of  "  Down- trodden,  op- 
pressed Ireland,"  for  which  Home  Rule  is  the  only  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Hackett,  M.P.,  speaking  at  a  meeting  at  New  Birming- 
ham on  Sunday,  September  29,  1912,  said:  — 

"  Within  the  past  few  months  I  travelled  over  most 
of  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  wherever  I  went  I  saw  that 
the  old  mudwalled  cabins  were  cleared  away  and  replaced 
by  splendid  cottages  with  plots,  many  of  them,  I  must  say, 
kept  in  excellent  order,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  hovels 
of  30  years  ago.  I  think  it  was  General  Gordon  that 
spoke  of  the  homes  of  the  Zulu  and  the  Indian  as  being 
far  superior  to  those  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  Thank  God 
that  condition  of  things  has  passed  away.  Over  60,000 
beautiful  labourers'  cottages  have  been  built,  and  60,000 
more  will  be  erected." — The  Tipperary  Star,  October  5, 
1912. 

These  statistics  and  statements  only  go  to  prove  what 
Unionists  have  repeatedly  stated  that  Ireland  is  prosperous  and 
happy  under  the  Union,  and  that  the  grant  of  Home  Rule  would 
be  as  great  a  disaster  to  Ireland  as  it  would  be  to  England. 

Nationalist  Lethargy. 

Despite  the  alleged  desire  of  the  Irish  people  for  Home 
Rule  their  support  of  the  movement  is  not  nearly  so  whole- 
hearted or  so  fervenj}  as  the  Nationalist  politician  would  have 
us  believe.  We  hear  for  example  that:  — 

' '  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bagnalstowh  Branch 
of  the  United  Irish  League,  held  on  the  22nd  inst.,  the 
Chairman  said  he  was  sorry  to  see  so  small  a  meeting.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  the  Nationalists  of  the  parish  were 
not  keeping  apace  with  the  times.  They  seemed  to  think 
that  there  was  110  further  use  for  a  branch  of  the  National 
Organisation  in  Bagnalstown." — The  Nationalist  and 
Leinster  Times,  September  28,  1912. 

D  2 
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And  again  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kilmore  Branch  of  the 
United  Irish  League  on  September  29,  Mr.  John  Day  pre- 
siding :  — 

"  There  was  £1  to  be  paid  to  the  Father  Kenny  Testi- 
monial and  10s.  to  the  Enniscorthy  Meeting  Committee, 
but  there  was  not  money  enough  on  hand  to  pay  these 
sums. "-— Wexford  I'eople,  October  5,  1912. 

If  the  Kilmore  people's  enthusiasm  for  Home  Rule  is 
measured  by  the  money  they  subscribe  to  the  U.I.L.  it  must 
be  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  that  alleged  by  the  Nationalist 
members. 

And  once  more  we  read :  — 

"  A  meeting  of  the  Tarmonbarry-Whitehall  Branch 
(Co.  Roscommon)  of  the  United  Irish  League  was  held 
on  September  29,  Mr.  John  Duffy,  V.P.,  presiding:  — 
The  only  business  on  the  agenda  was  the  collection 
made  the  previous  Sunday  for  the  Home  Rule  Fund,  which 
collection  is  very  inadequate  at  this  very  important  period. 
The  lack  of  gratefulness  will  be  plainly  seen  by  the  amount 
subscribed,  and  the  comparatively  small  list  which  the 
secretary  was  instructed  to  publish." — Roscommon  Herald, 
October  5,  1912. 

Even  at  this  "  very  important  "  period  the  subscriptions 
do  not  seem  to  be  coming  in  as  they  should  do. 

But  still  more  striking  were  the  words  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Meagher,  J.P.,  who  presided  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
North  Kilkenny  Executive  of  the  United  Irish  League  on 
October  12,  1912.  He  said:  — 

' '  The  Secretary  had  a  list  of  the  Branches  that  had 
subscribed  to  the  Home  Rule  Fund.  It  seemed  that  only 
four  out  of  twenty-nine  had  subscribed.  He  understood 
that  there  were  branches  which  had  contributed  since  June 
last,  but,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  he 
thought  it  was  a  very  poor  recompense  to  the  Irish  Party, 
who  were  fighting  the  cause  so  determinedly.  At  least  a 
five  pound  note  should  be  contributed  from  each  individual 
branch.  That  would  not  lessen  any  man's  purse  to  any 
great  extent.  It  was  regrettable  to  have  to  read  out  the 
list  before  the  public  Press  and  the  public  at  large,  show- 
ing, as  it  did,  that  Kilkenny  had  contributed  such  a  small 
amount  to  the  fund." — Kilkenny  Journal,  October  16, 
1912. 

Does  not  all  this  only  go  to  show  what  Unionists  contend 
that  there  is  no  real  demand  for  Home  Rule  among  the  Irish 
people  ? 
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A  Dilatory  M.P. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  M.  Meagher  receives  £400  a 
year  for  representing  some  of  the  electors  in  North  Kilkenny, 
he  does  not  seem  to  study  their  interests  very  deeply,  or  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  communications  addressed  to  him, 
even  by  the  Secretary  of  the  local  branch  of  the  great  U.I.L., 
which,  according  to  the  following  report,  is  highly  incensed 
at  Mr.  Meagher 's  action  or  want  of  it. 

LISDOWNEY  BRANCH,   U.  I.L. 

"  A  meeting  of  the  above  branch  will  be  held  on 
Sunday  next,  6th  October,  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  All  mem- 
bers are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  as  some  very 
important  business  has  to  be  transacted,  and  some  definite 
steps  taken  with  regard  to  the  action  of  Mr,  M.  Meagher, 
M.P.,  in  not  answering  the  letters  of  the  secretary  of 
the  branch,  either  from  the  House  of  Commons  or  from 
his  own  residence. — James  White,  Hon.  Secretary. "- 
Kilkenny  People,  October  5,  1912. 

Hibernian  Outrage  in  Co.  Tyrone. 

An  outrage  as  unseemly  as  it  is  deplorable,  which  is  either 
the  work  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  or  else  has 
emanated  from  Mr.  Devlin's  threat  at  Limerick  that  the 
A.O.H.  was  going  to  be  a  "  terror  to  its  enemies  "  has  occurred 
in  Co.  Tyrone.  The  following  account  is  taken  from  a  Dublin 
paper : — 

"  An  outrage  of  a  character  which  is  unusual  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  was  perpetrated  on  Tuesday  morning, 
the  victim  being  Mr.  Thos.  Greer,  J.P.,  of  Cratley  House, 
Stewartstown.  Some  time  during  the  night  a  threatening 
notice  was  pinned  to  the  front  door,  on  which  was  drawn 
a  coffin,  with  skull  and  crossbones  and  a  dripping  dagger. 
On  the  breastplate  of  the  coffin  was  the  inscription :  — 
'Thomas  Greer,  died  27th  September,  1912,'  and  the 
words  '  Beware,  by  Order,  A.O.H.'  The  drawing  is 
very  well  done,  though  on  a  page  torn  from  a  school 
exercise  book.  Mr.  Greer  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Stewarts- 
town  Unionist  Club,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  his  exertions 
that  it  is  in  such  a  flourishing  condition.  The  farmers  of 
the  district  are  generally  Protestant,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  Roman  Catholic  farm  labourers  connected  with  the 
A.O.H.  Much  indignation  is  expressed  at  the  outrage." 
— Dublin  Daily  Express,  September  28,  1912. 
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Apology  to  U.I.L. 

A  further  instance  of  the  tyranny  of  the  United  Irish 
.League  is  furnished  by  the  following  account  of  a  man  being 
compelled  to  apologise  to  the  U.I.L.  for  having  been  connected 
with  "  an  emergency  gang,"  which  is  the  name  given  to  any 
men  who  work  for  or  assist  in  any  manner  a  man  who  has 
been  boycotted  by  the  U.I.L.:- — At  a  meeting  of  the  Drum- 
keeran  Branch  of  the  United  Irish  League,  on  September  22, 
1912,  Mr.  M'Kenna  presiding: — "The  apology  from  Mr. 
John  Kelegher  was  accepted,  and  he  much  regrets  he  had  any 
connection  with  the  emergency  gang." — SJit/o  Champion,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1912. 

Home  Rule  in  Being. 

The  following  account  of  a  Board  of  Guardians'  meeting 
throws  a  lurid  light  on  the  methods  adopted  by  local  authorities 
in  Nationalist  Ireland  and  augurs  badly  for  the  affairs  of  the 
country  under  an  Irish  Parliament.  The  account  refers  to  a 
discussion  on  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  dis- 
pensary and  goes  on  to  say :  — 

"  Stormy  scenes  took  place  at  Saturday's  meeting  of 
the  Athlone  Board  of  Guardians  in  reference  to  the  site  for 
the  Glasson  dispensary. 

"Mr.  Killan,  J.P.,  referring  to  the  vendor  of  the 
site,  remarked :  '  He  is  getting  £500  a  year  of  the  rate- 
payers' money,  and  through  a  fluke.' 

"  Mr.  Smyth:    '  He  is  getting  nothing.' 

"Mr.  Killan:  'I'll  bet  you  £10  that  the  land  he 
has  is  worth  £500.' 

"Mr.   Smyth:    'That  is   an  absolute   lie.' 

"Mr.  Killan,  J.P.   (loudly):    'Get  away,  you  b — 
Orange   dog.' 

"  Mr.  Smyth:    'You  are  an  absolute  liar.' 

"Chairman  (Mr.  J.  H.  Hughes):  '  I  will  leave  the 
chair.' 

"  Mr.  Smyth  (at  the  top  of  his  voice):  'What  right 
have  you  to  call  me  an  Orange  dog?  You  are  a  liar.' 

"  Mr.  Killan,  J.P. :  '  I  say  you  are  a  d —  -  liar,  and 
I'd  wring  the  neck  of  you  if  I  had  you  outside  the  door.' 

"  Here  Mr.  Killan  made  a  movement  in  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Smyth,  and  one  of  the  guardians  was  seen  en- 
deavouring to  restrain  him.  There  was  considerable  dis- 
order. Making  an  effort  to  get  round  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table  where  Mr.  Smyth  was  standing,  Mr.  Killan, 
speaking  with  considerable  warmth,  declared :  '  I  would  pull 
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the  Orange  throat  out  of  you  if  I  had  you  outside,  you 

b_  -  old  .' 

"  The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  the  din 
that  followed. 

"  When  the  disorder  had  partly  subsided, 
"  Mr.  Smyth,  who  appeared  greatly  excited,  addressed 
Mr.    Killan   as'  follows :  — '  I   want  to  know   why  did   you 
call  me  an  Orange  dog,  because  it  is  a  d —   -  lie,  and  you 
are  a  damn  liar  to  call  me  anj-  such  thing.' 

"  Mr.  J.  P.  Lennon  vainly  endeavoured  to  throw  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters. 

"  Mr.  Smyth:    '  He  is  the  d —    -  liar  unhung.' 
"  Mr.    Killan,    who   was   held   by  two  members — one 
holding  his  right  arm  and  another  his  left — made  a  move- 
ment towards  Mr.   Smyth,   and  a  physical  conflict  seemed 
imminent,  and  would  have  taken  place  only  that  Mr.  Killan 
was  restrained  in  the  manner  described.     Addressing  Mr. 
Smyth,  he  said  :  '  I  would  knock  the  —       —  out  of  you.'  ' 
We.stmeath  Independent,  October  5,  1912. 

Another  unseemly  scene  at  a  meeting  of  a  local  authority 
is  recorded.  Referring  to  a  meeting  of  the  Thurles  Urban 
District  Council  the  account  says :  — 

"  When  the  Chairman  (Mr.  E.  Murphy)  refused  to 
make  an  order  evicting  cottage  tenants  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  Mr.  Bolt/on,  one  of  the  three  present  members,  left, 
with  the  result  that  there  was  not  a  quorum.  The  Chairman 
stood  up  and  sang  several  verses  of  '  The  Felons  of  Our 
Land,'  and  was  joined  by  some  officials  and  others.  Other 
songs,  including  '  To  Cork  Once  I  did  Go,'  were  sung, 
and  when  Mr.  Carroll,  another  member,  arrived,  the  busi- 
ness was  resumed."-— East  Galway  Democrat,  October  19, 
1912. 

Imaginary  "Outrage." 

The  Nationalist  paper  in  Belfast,  the  Irish  News,  has 
been  guilty  of  publishing  another  fictitious  outrage  on  Catholics 
by  Protestants  in  that  city.  The  story  concerned  an  employee  in 
the  shop  of  Messrs.  J.  Tyrrell  &  Co.,  army  canteen  contrac- 
tors, Crumlin  Road,  Belfast.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by 
Alderman  John  Terrell,  of  the  firm  concerned,  and  emphatically 
denied  by  him.  He  also  published  a  statement  by  his  employees 
to  the  following  effect:  — 

"  We,  the  undersigned  employees  of  Messrs.  John 
Tyrrell  &  Co.,  army  contractors,  Belfast,  having  seen  a 
statement,  by  Patrick  Madden,  in  the  Irish  News  of 
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August  27th,  quoted  from  the  Dublin  Evening  Telegraph 
of  previous  evening,  in  which  the  said  Patrick  Mad- 
den alleges  that  he  had  to  give  up  his  employment  with  the 
said  firm  in  consequence  of  the  persecution  to  which  he  was 
subjected  by  his  fellow-workmen,  we,  the  fellow-workers  in 
the  same  department  with  him,  hereby  declare  that  the  said 
statements  are  absolutely  without  foundation,  and  untrue 
in  every  respect,  and  learn  for  the  first  time  that  he  is  a 
Catholic,  as  he  represented  himself  to  be  a  Protestant  of 
a  pronounced  type. — (Signed):  Thomas  Weir,  manager; 
W.  J.  Murphy,  late  A.S.C. ;  George  Souney,  late 
K.A.M.C.;  W.  J.  Warren,  late  R.A.M.C.;  David  Preston, 
late  Cork  City;  Thomas  Hogg,  late  R.A.M.C.;  George 
Magill;  George  Blackmail,  late  R.S.R." 
The  editor  of  the  Irish  News,  publishing  Mr.  Tyrrell's  de- 
nial on  August  27,  1912,  appended  the  following  communica- 
tion :  — 

"  Alderman  Tyrrell's  letter  seems  a  definite  and  con- 
vincing reply  to  the  statement  of  Patrick  Madden,  repro- 
duced from  the  Dublin  Evening  Telegraph,  and  as  such 
we  are  glad  to  accept  it,  much  regretting  that  the  '  story  ' 
should  have  appeared  in  our  columns.  We  are  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  not  only  is  this  instance  of  alleged  in- 
tolerance in  Mr.  Tyrrell's  firm  proved  to  be  unfounded,  in 
fact,  but  that  '  during  the  past  thirty  years  Catholic  and 
Protestant  have  been  working  side  by  side  in  the  most 
amicable  way  '  in  the  firm's  establishments.  Mr.  Tyrrell 
himself,  we  are  sure,  would  be  the  first  man  to  put  a  stop 
to  any  intolerance  such  as  that  alleged  by  Madden." 

Another  Libel  on  Belfast. 

The  Daily  News  and  Leader — true  to  its  policy  that 
any  stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  Belfast  with — has  made  another 
effort  to  discredit  the  capital  of  Ulster.  Under  the  alliterative 
but  inaccurate  heading  "  Belfast  Boomerang  "  the  Daily 
News  has  drawn  a  harrowing  picture  of  the  sufferings  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  Belfast,  the  brutality  and  tyranny  of  the 
Protestant  and  Unionist  workers,  and  gravely  informed  its 
readers  that:  — 

'  The  shipyards  are  feeling  the  blow,  for  some  ship- 
owners who  previously  sent  their  building  orders  to  Belfast 
are  now  sending  elsewhere.  One  important  line  recently 
sent  an  order  for  two  steamers  to  the  Clyde,  though  there 
is  hardly  a  doubt  that  except  for  the  shameful  business 
on  Queen's  Island  this  summer  the  order  would  have  gone 
there." 
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It  is  perfectly  true  that  orders  for  two  steamers  have  gone 
to  the  Clyde,  but  solely  because  the  Belfast  shipbuilding  firms 
are  so  busy  that  delivery  could  not  be  guaranteed  for  a  very 
long  time,  in  some  cases  for  years.  The  shipbuilding  trade  of 
Belfast  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  as 
Lloyds'  Register  of  Shipbuilding  Returns  shows. 
Continuing,  the  Daily  News  tells  us  that:  — 

"It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the 
shipyard  persecutions  20,000  Belfast  workpeople,  instead 
of  joining  the  approved  societies  of  their  unions  under  the 
Insurance  Act,  have  joined  societies  connected  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  declaring  that  their  Unions  failed  to 
protect  them  when  fellow-unionists  beat  them  from  their 
work." — Daily  News  and  Leader,  October  15  1912. 

To  state  that  20,000  workpeople  have  joined  Roman 
Catholic  approved  societies  is  absurd,  as  there  were  never  more 
than  1,500  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Belfast  shipbuilding  yards, 
and  other  than  Roman  Catholics  would  not  join  societies  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  that  religion. 

Protestant  Opposition  to  Home  Rule. 

Home  Rulers  have  been  endeavouring  to  make  some  capital 
out  of  the  allegation  that  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  are  not 
unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  Home  Rule,  and  the 
Unionist  statement  that  if  there  are  six  Protestant  ministers  in 
Ulster  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  it  is  the  maximum,  has  been 
ridiculed.  Proof  is  found  in  the  following  extracts  from  letters 
on  the  subject  by  The  Right  Hon.  Thos.  Sinclair,  the  eminent 
Irish  Presbyterian,  and  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Reid,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Methodist  Demonstration  Against  Home  Rule  Committee. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Thos.  Sinclair  writes  as  follows:  — 

"  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  M'llveen,  ex-Moderator,  in  bringing  forward  the 
arrangement  which  was  agreed  to  on  the  question  of  Home 
Rule,  stated  that  there  were  not  ten  Home  Rulers  in  the 
ministry  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Rev.  J.  B. 
Armour,  who  is  an  admitted  Home  Ruler,  was  on  the 
platform,  and  in  his  speech  practically  admitted  the  fact, 
and  hoped  the  ten  righteous  men  might  save  the  country. 

"  The  story  in  question  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
about  one  hundred  ministers  did  not  respond  to  the  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  Presbyterian  Convention  last  February. 
But  with  the  exception  of  seven  or  eight  or  so,  who  are 
admittedly  Home  Rulers,  these  men  profess  themselves  to 
be  Unionists  but  have  some  sort  of  objection  to  mixing  up 
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religion  with  what  they  call  politics.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  a  good  many  of  them  attended  the  Convention. 
You  were  quite  right  in  saying  that  if  in  1893  there  were 
six  Home  Rulers,  their  number  does  not  exceed  ten  to- 
day. .  .  ." 

"  The  Home  Rule  clergy  dare  not  open  their  lips  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule  or  they  would  destroy  their  congrega- 
tions. In  one  or  two  instances  where  the}  have  done  so, 
their  people  have  largely  left  them  or  exhibited  their  dis- 
approbation in  very  emphatic  terms.  It  is  the  people 
that  count  in  Ulster  and  their  voting  at  the  polls,  and 
not  the  number  of  ministers  who  may  be  Home  Rulers." 
Mr.  Reid  writes:  — 

' '  The  number  of  Methodist  ministers  who  are  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule  has  not  increased  since  the  year  1893. 
It  has  been  stated  that  at  that  time  there  were  six  who  were 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  and  there  is  no  increase  in  this 
number  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  and  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  Methodist  people  of 
this  land.  There  are  some  of  our  ministers  who  are  against 
the  Church  taking  any  action  in  reference  to  the  question, 
but  they  are  particular  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  Home  Rulers.  .  .  .  The  recent  Methodist  De- 
monstration in  Belfast  represented  practically  the  whole  of 
the  Methodist  body  in  Ireland,  and  98  per  cent,  of  our 
people  are  in  opposition  to  Home  Rule." 

The  "  Distinguished  Leader's  "  Work. 

The  "  distinguished  leader  "  of  the  Irish  Nationalist,  party 
is,  according  to  one  of  his  minor  supporters,  engaged  in  some 
strenuous  and  difficult  work.  The  idea  has  always  hitherto 
prevailed  that  Mr,  Redmond,  when  he  was  closeted  with  Mr. 
Asquith  or  Mr.  Birrell,  was  engaged  in  epoch-making  oscupa- 
tion,  but  Mr.  Patrick  Crumley,  M.P.,  according  to  the  following 
report,  would  have  his  supporters  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Irish  Nationalist  party  from  Mr.  Redmond  downwards  are 
concentrated  on  the  demands  of  the  "  live  pig  industry!" 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Irish  Pig  Dealers'  Association  at  Wynn's  Hotel,  Dublin,  on 
October  5,  1912,  Mr.  Patrick  Crumley,  M.P.,  said:  — 

"  The  Association  might  rely  on  it  that  the  Irisli 
Party,  from  the  distinguished  Leader  down  to  the  humblest 
member,  would  use  every  effort  to  get  the  restrictions  taken 
off  and  the  Live  Pig  Industry  carried  on  as  heretofore." 
— Freeman's  Journal,  October  8,  1912. 
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THE     DUNRAYEN     MANIFESTO. 
Why  a  Home   Rule  Conference  would  Fail. 

By  THE  RT.  HON.  WALTER  H.  LONG,  M.P. 

Lord  Dunraven  and  his  friends  have  issued  a  manifesto 
suggesting  that  the  question  of  Irish  Government  should  be 
submitted  to  a  Round-Table  Conference,  representative  of  all 
the  views  and  interests  concerned.  Lord  Dunraven  has  been 
so  kindly  associated  with  efforts  to  find  some  common  ground 
upon  which  Irishmen  could  all  agree,  that  if  we  criticise  and 
find  fault  with  this  last  proposal  it  is  not  because  we  doubt 
his  sincerity  or  bona  fides,  or  those  of  his  friends,  but  because 
the  circumstances  and  above  all  the  action  of  the  Government, 
both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country — especially  in  the  former 
arena — have  made  any  attempts  at  compromise,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  come,  futile  and  impossible  of  success.  To  have 
had  any  chance  of  acceptance  the  proposal  should  have  been 
made  a  long  time  ago,  before  the  question  had  become  one 
on  which  the  fate  of  the  Government  depended.  Assuming 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  some  readjustment  was  necessary 
in  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  clearly  such  a 
readjustment  should  have  been  carried  out  in  conferences  such 
as  Lord  Dunraven  advocates.  That  was  the  system  wisely  and 
successfully  followed  in  Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa. 
But  that  plan,  to  be  successful,  depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  conference  should  be  able  to  meet  within  a 
certain  mental  detachment,  and  uninspired  by  considerations 
of  purely  party  advantage. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  ask  Unionists  now  under  any 
circumstances  to  go  into  a  Conference  with  the  Liberal  Party. 
We  did  so  in  1910,  and  what  was  the  result?  Members  of  the 
Government,  and  of  course  their  followers,  accused  us  of  being 
the  cause  of  the  breakdown  of  that  Conference,  and  the  charge, 
false  and  offensive  though  it  be,  has  been  frequently  uttered 
since  then  that  we  were  prepared  to  accept  a  measure  of  Home 
Rule  ourselves.  Further,  if  it  is  desired  that  Ulstermen  should 
be  represented  in  this  Conference,  it  is  too  late  to  make  the  sug- 
gestion in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Government,  and  their 
representatives  have  consistently  met  Ulster  and  her  repre- 
sentatives in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  nothing 
but  bitter  abuse,  contumely,  and  insult. 

E  2 
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MB.   GLADSTONE'S  PRECEDENT. 

Lord  Dunraveu  advocates  a  Conference  in  order  that  the 
question  of  Irish  Government  shall  be  lifted  above  the  sphere 
of  party  politics,  but  who  have  made  this  question  one  of  party 
politics?  Surely  the  Liberal  Party.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  un- 
successfully appealed  in  1885  for  a  majority  which  should  make 
Liberalism  independent  of  Irish  support,  and,  failing  in  his 
appeal,  brought  in  a  measure  of  Home  Rule  which  he  afterwards 
confessed  was  hasty  and  ill-considered,  he  once  and  for  all  made 
the  question  of  Irish  Government  a  pawn  in  the  party  game. 
The  present  Government,  pledged  in  1906  not  to  introduce  a 
Home  Rule  Bill  during  the  life  of  that  Parliament,  have,  by 
its  introduction  at  a  time  when  they  are  dependent  upon  the 
Irish  vote  for  their  existence,  again  made  the  subject  one  of 
purely  party  politics.  How  deeply  they  have  plunged  into  what 
Lord  Dunraven  considers  this  abyss  may  be  gauged  by  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  been  able  to  induce  their  Irish  allies,  by 
the  promise  of  Home  Rule,  to  follow  them  in  legislation  which 
is  admittedly  disliked  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  A  Conference, 
then,  would  not  get  rid  of  this  party  spirit,  and  its  deliberations 
would  be  hampered  and  its  conclusions  vitiated  by  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  it  was  conducted. 

But,  even  if  these  considerations  did  not  suffice  to  make 
Lord  Dunraven's  suggestion  impracticable,  no  Conference  would 
be  possible  so  long  as  the  present  Bill  remains  before  Parlia- 
ment. A  Conference  should  be  held  in  a  clear  field.  It  should 
not  be  held  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  present 
Bill,  but  to  propound  a  scheme  that  would  afford  a  reasonable 
basis  for  discussion,  and  that  would  provide  for  that  Federal 
System  of  Government  to  be  applied  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  the  Government  profess,  with,  I  think,  extraordinary 
audacity,  to  have  as  their  ultimate  object  at  the  present  moment. 
To  have  any  chance  of  success  for  his  proposals  Lord  Dunraven 
should  in  the  first  place  obtain  an  assurance  from  the  Govern- 
ment that,  as  a  preliminary  to  such  a  Conference,  the  present 
Bill  should  be  withdrawn. 

MINISTERS   AND   DEVOLUTION. 

How  could  a  Conference  be  held  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Rule  at  a  time  when  the  Bill  is  being  fought  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  weapons  the  most  tyrannic,  with  an  entire  con- 
tempt not  only  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  in  the  House, 
but  of  the  elementary  principles  of  free  discussion  ?  Such 
amendments  as  are  accepted  for  the  sake  of  appearances  are 
amendments  of  comparatively  small  import,  while  those  that 
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deal  with  matters  of  vital  importance  are  "  gagged  "  after  a 
brief  discussion,  in  which  the  Liberal  Party  are  little  concerned 
to  prove  or  defend  their  cause. 

Having  regard  to  all  the  assurances,  constantly  given  during 
the  last  General  Election  and  during  the  debates  on  the  Parlia- 
ment Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  any  body  of  men  should  expect  to  be  regarded  as 
honest  and  honourable  men,  and  have  adopted  the  plan  which 
they  have  just  put  in  force  for  rushing  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  During  the  election,  Mini- 
sters repeatedly  told  us  that  Home  Rule  ouly  meant  devolution, 
based  on  the  models  of  the  Provincial  Parliaments  in  our 
overseas  dominions.  Now  we  know  from  their  own  statements, 
repeatedly  made  during  the  last  ten  days,  that  it  is  their  in- 
tention to  set  up  a  Parliament  in  Ireland  as  near  to  the  model 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  Canada,  or  the  Union  Parlia- 
ment in  South  Africa  as  they  dare  to  make  it,  and  yet  they 
claim  to  have  had  a  mandate  from  the  electors  !  During  the 
election,  and  frequently  during  the  debates  on  the  Parliament 
Bill,  Ministers  emphatically .  assured  us  that  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  would  only  be  passed  after  the  fullest  and  freest  discus- 
sion ;  that  it  would  never  be  rushed ;  and  that  the  Parliament 
Bill,  when  it  became  a  Statute  would  render  it  absolutely 
necessary,  if  its  powers  were  to  be  fairly  used,  that  the  debates 
on  a  Bill  in  its  first  year  should  be  free  and  unrestricted ;  and 
yet  never  in  the  history  of  Parliament  have  the  Closure  powers 
been  used  so  brutally,  or  with  such  evident  determination  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Opposition  to  show  up  a  tenth  part 
of  the  weak  points  in  the  Bill,  or  possible  for  the  Government 
to  ignore  many  of  the  questions  which  they  prefer  should  be 
passed  undiscussed  under  the  Compartment  rule. 

OBJECTIONS   TO   THE   BILL. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  Home  Rulers  seem  disposed 
to  regard  Lord  Dunraven's  manifesto  as  an  expression  of  opinion 
favourable  to  their  policy.  I  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity 
which  can  find  comfort  and  support  in  a  document  whose  main 
proposition  is  based  on  a  complete  condemnation  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Beyond  question 
Lord  Dunraven  and  his  friends  are  in  favour  of  a  readjustment 
of  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  are 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule  or  Devolution,  or  whatever  you  like 
to  call  it,  but,  like  many  other  Home  Rulers  in  this  country 
and  the  Colonies,  they  are  opposed  to  the  Bill  in  which  the 
Government  have  embodied  the  principle. 
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Let  us  consider  the  objections  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  which 
are  advanced  in  the  manifesto :  — 

A. — The  finance  is  faulty  and  the  clauses  as  they  now 
stand  would  gravely  impede  the  material  and  moral  pro- 
gress of  the  country. 

B. — The  proposals  for  the  creation  of  an  Irish  Par- 
liament are  unsatisfactory,  and  the  method  of  election 
refuses  minorities  their  direct  representation. 

Well,  what  stronger  condemnation  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
can  there  be  than  that  it  is  unjust  and  a  grave  impediment 
to  the  material  and  moral  progress  of  the  country  ?  What  other 
vice  is  there  left  to  be  discovered  ?  In  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Dunraven  and  his  friends  the  Bill  has  other  defects,  less  dread- 
ful, perhaps,  than  those  mentioned,  but  still  sufficiently  formid- 
able. The  completion  of  land  purchase,  he  considers,  is  an 
indispensable  condition  for  the  establishment  of  Irish  Rural 
Society  on  some  solid  basis,  and  he  regards  it  as  a  defect  that  a 
Bill  dealing  with  the  Government  of  Ireland  should  not  con- 
tain provisions  for  the  completion  of  land  purchase  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  on  the  lines  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Act 
of  1903.  Again,  Lord  Dunraven  most  rightly  deplores  "  the 
distortion  and  embitterment  of  the  whole  question  by  a  re- 
vival of  sectarian  prejudices  and  animosities,  which  happily 
had  almost,  if  not  completely,  disappeared."  What  has  revived 
these  animosities  but  the  introduction  of  this  Bill  ?  As  he 
says,  they  were  dying  out.  They  have  now  been  exasperated 
to  a  degree  alarming  to  all  friends  of  Ireland.  Surely  that  in 
itself  is  a  complete  and  absolute  condemnation  of  the  methods 
and  policy  of  the  Government. 

HONEST  FEARS. 

Those  who  see  in  Lord  Dunraven 's  manifesto  approval  for 
the  Home  Rule  policy  fail  to  observe  this  fundamental  difference 
between  themselves  and  Lord  Dunraven  that,  while  they  en- 
deavour to  force  their  policy  upon  the  country  by  denying  free 
speech  and  stifling  debate,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
commend  his  policy  to  the  country  by  allowing  it  free  and  un- 
fettered discussion.  Whether,  then,  we  look  at  the  methods  of 
the  Home  Rule  Party,  or  the  Bill  in  which  their  policy  has 
been  embodied,  we  shall  find  in  Lord  Dunraven's  manifesto 
possibly  the  most  crushing  indictment  that  has  ever  been  levied 
against  that  ill-starred,  ill-omened  measure.  The  more  crushing 
because  it  comes  from  a  body  of  gentlemen  of  position  and 
ability  who  desire  to  see  a  change,  perhaps,  even  a  considerable 
change  in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
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I  will  not  follow  Lord  Dunraven  into  a  prophesy  as  to 
whether  under  any  system  of  Irish  Government  Protestants 
would  be  exposed  to  religious  and  civil  disturbances.  He  and 
his  friends  have  no  fear  of  religious  intolerance,  or  civil  oppres- 
sion. They  may  be  right,  but  there  are  other  persons  in  Ire- 
land who  fear  that  events  would  prove  them  wrong.  These 
persons  may  be  mistaken,  but  their  honest  fears  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  just  as  much  as  the  cheery  confidence  of 
those  who  think  differently.  It  is  not  right  or  expedient  that 
the  Government  of  any  country  should  trifle  with,  or  ignore, 
convictions  and  fears  honestly  held  by  a  population  which, 
whatever  ma^  have  been  their  faults,  have  never  faltered  in 
their  loyal  devotion  to  the  Crown  or  the  country  of  which  they 
are  citizens.  It  is  because  these  fears  have  been  ignored,  or, 
worse  still,  contemptuously  derided,  that  we  see  at  the  present 
moment  that  revival  of  sectarian  animosities  which  Lord 
Dunraven  and  I  equally  deplore. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  say  that  some  words 
of  mine,  torn  from  the  context,  have  been  freely  quoted  by 
Liberals  in  an  effort  to  quote  me  as  sharing  the  view  they 
profess  to  hold,  and  which  is  expressed  in  the  lines  immediately 
preceding.  I  should  not  trouble  your  readers  with  any  ex- 
pression of  my  own  opinion,  if  it  were  not  for  the  free  use  which 
has  been  made  of  this  particular  remark. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  POLITICS. 

Briefly,  I  have  always  held  that  if  any  great  Church  were 
to  become  closely  identified  with  the  Government  of  any  country, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  whatever  their  religious  views, 
would  soon  use,  if  need  be,  violent  methods  to  drive  the  Church 
out  of  politics.  We  have  evidence  of  this  in  more  than  one 
case  within  recent  years,  but  I  have  never  denied,  and  I  marvel 
that  anyone  who  knows  Ireland  at  all  can  attempt  to  deny,  that 
the  religious  question  divides  and  has  for  ages  divided  Ireland 
into  two  separate  communities,  and  while  I  believe  that  under 
a  good  Government,  just  laws,  and  generous  treatment  by  the 
richer  partner,  such  as  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  Ireland  would  prosper  as  she  has  been  doing,  and 
these  animosities  would  gradually,  though,  I  fear,  very  slowly, 
disappear,  yet  I  am  confident  that  at  the  root  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  Home  Rule  to-daj  lies  this  religious  feeling,  which  is 
based  upon  no  hostility  for  any  Church,  but  upon  a  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  if  the  Government  is  handed  over  to  a 
majority,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  whom  would  probably  belong 
to  this  other  Church,  there  is  little,  if  any,  prospect  of  justice 
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or  fair  play  for  the  minority.  These  people  may  be  mistaken, 
but  their  heartfelt  conviction  demands,  as  they  will  receive,  the 
loyal  support  of  all  Unionists  who  realise  what  facts  are  and 
entitle  them  to  something  more  than  they  are  likely  to  get, 
viz.,  full  consideration  and  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government. 

If  the  Irish  question  could  have  been  made  a  thing  apart 
and  above  party  politics;  if  it  could  have  been  discussed  in  the 
calm  atmosphere  of  a  Council  Chamber  containing  men  of  all 
opinions;  if  it  had  never  been  made  the  coinage  for  political 
bargains;  then  it  might  have  been  readily  adjusted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  promote  the  honour,  safety  and  welfare  of  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Unhappily,  that  has  been  made,  if  not 
impossible,  most  intensely  difficult  by  the  action  of  the  Liberal 
Party  during  the  last  twenty-six  years.  The  Unionist  Party 
are  not  responsible;  they  have  never  used  the  question  of  Home 
Rule  to  make  bargains  or  to  win  support.  If  the  Government, 
even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  were  to  confess  their  fault,  not 
with  white  sheet  and  candle,  but  by  the  simple  process  of 
withdrawing  their  Bill,  then  Lord  Dunraven  could  plead  the 
case  for  a  Conference  with  a  far  greater  hope  of  success  than 
he  can  do  under  the  present  lamentable  conditions. 
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WAS     THERE     A     MANDATE? 


Home  Rulers  Hoisting  the  White  Flag. 


Not  so  long  ago  Home  Rulers  declined  to  admit  that  they 
had  not  a  full,  complete  and  unquestionable  mandate  to  pass 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  into  law  during  the  life-time  of  the  present 
Parliament.  Mr.  Asquith,  for  example,  said  in  the  House  oi 
Commons  during  a  Home  Rule  debate  on  July  31,  1912  : 

"  I  assert  that  nothing  was  more  clearly  brought  home 

to  the  minds  of  the  electors  at  the  last  Election  than  that 

the  first  use  which  would  be  made  by  the  Parliament  Act 

would  be  to  pass  this  very  legislation  which  is  now  before 

the  House  of  Commons." 

Unionists  pointed  out  that  in  respect  of  Home  Rule  at  the 
last  election  the  Prime  Minister  himself  did  not  mention  it  in 
his  election  address.  He  did  not  pledge  himself  to  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  in  the  present  Parliament  in  any  of  the  numerous 
speeches  which  he  made  in  England.  It  was  not  until  he 
reached  his  own  constituency  in  Scotland  that  the  pledge  was 
ever  given,  and  then  it  was  extracted  from  him  by  a  heckler. 
Before  the  pledge  could  be  appreciated  by  the  country,  some 
441  members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  had  been  re- 
turned, and,  what  was  perhaps  more  significant,  Mr.  Asquith 
knew  that  he  would  be  dependent  on  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
vote. 

Late  in  the  day  was  his  pledge  given,  and  even  then  he 
declined  to  tell  the  country  any  of  the  details  of  the  Bill. 

Not  Mr.  Asquith  alone,  but  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Government  omitted  a  mention  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  their 
Election  Addresses.  Among  them  were  : 

Mr.  A.  Birrell,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  then  Home  Secretary. 

Mr.  McKenna,  the  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Mr  Runciman,  the  then  Education  Minister. 

Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.   J.   A.   Pease,  the  then   Chancellor  of  the  Duchy   of 
Lancaster. 

It  was  not  mentioned  by  fifteen  other  members  of  the 
Liberal  Government  who  issued  election  addresses,  and  'out 
of  510  Liberal  Candidates  only  103  mentioned  Home  Rule' in 
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their  election  addresses.  Those  are  the  facts;  but  the  clear 
deduction  from  them  met  with  no  acceptance  from  the  Liberals, 
who  boldly  proclaimed  their  determination  to  pass  Home  Rule. 

Recently  their  attitude  has  changed.  Many  of  them  are 
recognising  how  great  a  wrong  would  be  inflicted  if  Home  Rule 
under  these  conditions  were  forced  into  law,  and  they  are  recog- 
nising, too,  that  if  it  were  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  under  the 
operation  of  the  Parliament  Act  it  would  not  be  accepted  by 
anyone  as  possesssing  the  moral  right  of  law,  or  of  that  stability 
which  all  legislation,  especially  of  a  constitutional  character, 
should  have.  It  would  become  law  under  circumstances  which 
conflict  with  the  practice  of  those  great  self-governing 
dominions  of  the  British  Empire  which  boast  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

THE  ONE  WEAK  POINT. 

As  the  crisis  approaches,  members  of  the  Liberal  Party 
become  faint-hearted.  There  have  been  recently  significant 
letters  and  articles  in  the  Press.  Mr.  H.  W.  Massingham,  the 
well-known  Liberal  journalist,  wrote  in  the  Daily  News  and 
Lfctder  of  September  15:  — 

"  The  only  open  question  is  whether,  after  this  passage 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  we  ought  to  give  the  constituencies 
a  final  kind  of  Referendum  on  the  whole  question  of  Irish 
Government.  For  some  such  solution  there  has  always  been 
something  to  say." 
And,  returning  again  to  the  same  question,  he  wrote:  — 

"  I  think  we  all  feel  that  there  is  one  weak  point  in 
our  armoury ;  that  is  to  say,  the  insufficient  examination  of 
Home  Rule  at  the  last  election.  Home  Rule,  no  doubt, 
was  a  card,  and  a  leading  card,  in  the  pack.  But  it  was 
not  precisely  at  the  top.  How  can  it  have  taken  that  posi- 
tion in  face  of  the  critical  and  mastering  issue  of  the 
Parliament  Bill  ?  Now  let  us  keep  this  point  in  mind  and 
realise  that  even  at  the  end  of  the  process  of  reconsidering 
the  non-familiar  problems  of  Irish  Government  there  may 
still  be  something  fairly  due  to  Ulster  in  the  way  of  a 
formal  appeal  to  the  British  electorate.  Already  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  has  practically  bound  himself  to  accept  that  appeal, 
and  what  he  accepts  the  Carsonites  will  in  the  end  have  to 
accept,  too.  At  all  events,  let  us  have  this  point  of  the 
controversy  in  view,  and  consider  whether  beneath  the 
sound  and  fury  of  Ulster  something  like  one  solid  political 
t grievance  may  not  be  found  to  lie." — Daily  News  and 
Leader,  September  30,  1912. 
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Further,  the  Star,  an  advanced  Liberal  organ,  stated  in  a 
leading  article  on  September  30:  — 

' '  The  present  Home  Rule  Bill  has  never  been  before 
the  electors." 

In  the  Times  of  October  2,  a  Liberal  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  modestly  signs  himself  only  by  his  initials,  "  C.  R.," 
writes :  — 

"  SIR, — As  a  moderate  Liberal  and  consistent 
supporter  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  but  one  who  hesi- 
tates to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  an 
indifferent  expression  of  his  views,  even  when  they  are  not 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  his  Party,  I  venture 
to  think  that  in  the  present  crisis  the  position  of  those  who 
hold  views  similar  to  my  own  should  be  made  clear. 
Though  a  supporter  of  Home  Rule  in  so  far  as  it  will  enable 
the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  to  realise  even  in  part  their 
cherished  ambitions,  it  is  manifest  that  Ulster  does  not 
want  and  will  not  submit  to  be  ruled  by  a  separate  Parlia- 
ment in  Dublin.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Nationalists  reply 
that  they  will  have  no  Home  Rule  Bill  without  Ulster,  then 
I  for  one  would  prefer  that  there  should  be  no  Home  Rule 
Bill  and  Ireland  remain  in  statu  quo,  even  should  it  mean 
the  impossibility  of  the  Government  retaining  office.  A 
defeat  through  the  Nationalist  vote  would  be  a  far  less  evil 
than  forcing  the  Bill  through,  with  the  certainty  of  trouble 
and  bad  blood  for  many  years  to  come. 
"  I  remain,  faithfully  yours, 

"C.  R." 
IRISH  PIoME  RULERS'  FEARS. 

Equally  striking  are  the  words  of  another  distinguished 
Liberal  public  man,  Mr.  C.  P.  Scott,  the  editor  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  and  the  President  of  the  Liberal  Federation. 
He,  in  a  speech  at  the  Manchester  Reform  Club  on  October  1, 
said  that:  — 

"  With  regard  to  Home  Rule,  he  advised  them  not  to 
minimise  or  under-rate  the  difficulties,  and  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  be  very  careful  with  that  measure,  to 
see  that  its  discussion  was  given  the  fullest  time  that  might 
be  required." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  hurried,"  he  proceeded  ; 
"I  think  there  should  be  ample  room  given  for  delibera- 
tion, and,  if  need  be,  for  compromise.  Let  it  never  be 
said  that  this  Bill  has  been  rushed  through  without  con- 
sideration and  without  opportunity  for  those  who  object, 
and  who  have  reasonable  objections  to  make,  to  state  their 
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case  fully  and  fairly  and  have  it  dealt  with  fully  and 
fairly.  We  must  remember  that  it  is  not  the  only  vital 
issue,  but  that  it  is  the  first  measure  we  are  passing  under 
the  Parliament  Act,  and  that,  therefore,  we  shall  have  to 
give  to  this  measure  in  this  session  the  final  form  in  which 
it  will  have  hereafter  to  be  passed  in  the  two  succeeding 
sessions." 

"  There  was  another  reason  why  they  were  compelled 
to  be  careful,  for  they  were  threatened  with  opposition  to 
the  will  of  Parliament  if  the  Bill  was  carried  into  law — 
an  opposition  approaching  to  civil  war.  It  was  a  serious 
threat  and  one  which  they  should  be  prepared  to  meet.  He 
did  not  think  they  should  proceed  with  the  measure  at  all 
unless  they  were  prepared,  when  it  became  law,  to  enforce 
it." 

'  They  should  not,  therefore,  give  their  adversaries 
reasonable  ground  for  saying  that  their  case  had  not  been 
considered  and  met  by  Parliament.  It  was  necessary  that 
they  should  all  realise  that  it  was  not  a  light  task  they  had 
entered  upon." — Manchester  Daily  Dispatch,  October  2, 
1912. 

These  opinions,  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
reducing  Home  Rule  from  a  question  of  Irish  Nationality  to  a 
matter  of  local  government  for  many  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  indicate  a  change  of  opinion  in  the  Liberal  Party,  in 
the  direction  of  retreat  from  their  former  position.  Before,  they 
would  admit,  no  question  of  their  power  to  pass  the-  Home  Rule 
Bill  into  law,  now  they  have  qualms.  They  are  not  so  sure  of 
their  right  to  do  so.  Their  opponents  might  have  reason  on 
their  side.  All  this  is  excellent  reading  for  the  opponents  of 
Home  Rule,  indicating  as  it  does  a  first  victory  for  their  cause. 
Needless  to  say,  consternation  reigns  among  the  Irish  Home 
Rulers,  who  see  that  the  bargain  may  not  be  carried  out  by  the 
Liberal  Party.  They  are  silent  on  the  matter,  affecting,  indeed, 
to  see  no  lessening  in  the  chances  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill :  but 
those  who  study  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Liberal  Party  know 
otherwise.  The  White  Flag  is  being  hoisted. 
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STILL     EXPLAINING. 


Questions  and  Answers  in  the  House. 


In  view  of  the  complicated  nature  of  the  present  Home 
Kule  Bill  and  the  woefully  inadequate  time  which  is  permitted 
for  discussion,  the  various  questions  which  have  been  addressed 
to  Ministers  and  the  answers  given  in  reply  are  reprinted  here, 
arranged,  as  far  as  possible  under  the  subjects  to  which  they 
apply. 

POSITION    OF    CIVIL    SERVANTS. 

Compensation. 

Mil.  HORNER  asked  what  provision,  if  any,  does  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Bill  contain  for  the  compensation  of  Civil 
servants  in  Ireland  who,  not  being  Irish  officers  as  defined  by 
the  Bill,  or  being  partly  Irish  officers  and  partly  not,  wish  to 
retire  owing  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  position  in  case  the 
Bill  becomes  law  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL  :  There  is  no  provision  for  compensation  to 
Civil  servants  who  are  not  Irish  officers,  as  their  position  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  Bill.  The  case  of:  those  who  are  partly 
Irish  officers  and  partly  not  is  provided  for  in  Clause  36. — 
Purl.  Debates,  October  16,  1912.  Col.  1,217. 

Examinations. 

Mu.  HORNER  asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether,  if  the 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill  becomes  law,  it  will  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Irish  Government  to  discontinue  the  system  of  open  com- 
petitive examination  for  positions  in  the  Civil  Service  in  Ireland 
similar  or  analogous  to  positions  thus  filled  at  present  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and,  if  so,  whether  officers 
appointed  by  the  Irish  Government  by  any  system  other  than 
open  competitive  examination  may  have  or  be  given  precedence 
in  promotion  to  higher  appointments  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments over  officers  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
hold  their  offices  after  qualifying  by  open  competitive  examina- 
tion ? 

MR.  BIRREL.L  :  The  Bill  does  not  make  it  obligatory  upon 
the  Irish  Government  to  continue  the  present  system  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Civil  Service  through  competitive  examination 
if  they  should  think  fit  to  change  or  modify  that  system,  nor 
to  reserve  the  higher  posts  in  the  service  for  persons  who  have 
passed  such  an  examination. — Parl.  Debates,  October  16,  1912. 
Cols.  1,214-5. 
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Pensions. 

Mn.  HORNEK  asked  whether,  in  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Bill  of  1893  and  in  the  Irish  Councils  Bill  of  1907,  Civil  ser- 
vants in  Ireland  who  might  have  elected  to  retire  on  pension 
rather  than  take  service  under  the  proposed  Irish  Government 
would  have  had  their  pensions  calculated  on  the  basis  of  their 
actual  years  of  service  extending  up  to  the  end  of  the  transitional 
period,  with  a  certain  number  of  abolition  years  added  thereto; 
and  whether,  under  the  Third  Schedule  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Bill,  such  Civil  servants  will  not  have  any 
abolition  years  added  for  pension  purposes  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL  :  The  Hon.  Member's  comparison  of  the 
provisions  of  the  three  Bills  as  to  tlie  Civil  servants  is  not 
quite  accurate,  but  it  is  true  that  the  provisions  in  the  present 
Bill  differ  from  those  in  the  earlier  Bills  referred  to.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Bill  are  more  favourable  to  the  Civil 
servants  generally,  and  in  framing  them  the  Government  have 
had  regard  to  representations  made  on  behalf  of  a  large  body 
of  the  officers  concerned. — J'aii.  Debates,  October  16,  1912. 
Cols.  1,215-6. 

Promotion  of  Officers. 

MR.  HOHNER  asked  whether,  in  case  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Bill  becomes  law,  Civil  servants  therein  denned  as  Irish 
officers  will  be  protected  ;  and,  if  so,  by  what  Clause  or  Clauses, 
as  regards  promotion  and  opportunities  of  promotion  to  higher 
positions  in  their  respective  Departments  such  as  they  might 
ordinarily  look  forward  to  if  they  remained  in  the  service  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

MR.  BIRREL^  :  The  Bill  makes  ample  provision  for  the 
protection  of  existing  Irish  officers,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
anticipate  that  the  ordinary  prospects  of  promotion  of  the 
officers  remaining  in  the  service  will  be  impaired. — Parl.  De- 
bate*, October  16,  1912.  Col.  1,216. 

Power  of  Dismissal. 

MR.  HORNER  asked  whether,  if  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Bill  becomes  law,  the  Irish  Government  will  have  power,  after 
the  end  of  the  transitional  period,  to  dismiss  from  his  position, 
without  pension,  compensation,  or  other  allowance,  any  Irish 
officer  by  merely  alleging,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  cause  of 
such  dismissal  is  misconduct  or  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
officer  in  question  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL:  No.  The  claim  of  an  officer  so  dismissed 
would  be  determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Committee. — Parl. 
Debates,  October  16,  1912.  Col.  1,216. 
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Reserved  Services  Staff. 

MR.  SHIRLEY  BENN  asked  if,  under  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Bill,  all  appointments  and  the  direction  of  the  staff 
connected  with  the  reserved  services  will  be  excluded  from  the 
control  of  the  Irish  Government  ? 

The  PRIME  MINISTER  :  The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative  so 
long  as  they  remain  reserved  services. — Parl.  Debates,  October 
24,  1912.  Col.  2,349. 

FINANCIAL    PROVISIONS. 

Loans. 

MR.  PEEL  asked  how  will  the  Exchequer  Board  be  in  a 
position  to  raise  loans  for  Ireland  on  the  security  of  the  trans- 
ferred sum,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  said  sum  is  liable  to 
be  reduced  in  order  to  make  good  any  deficiencies  on  land  pur- 
chase payments  and  any  diminution  in  the  yield  of  Imperial 
taxes  in  Ireland  owing  to  the  variation  of  Imperial  taxes  by 
the  Irish  Parliament. 

MR  .  HERBERT  SAMUEL  :  As  the  transferred  sum  will  con- 
stitute almost  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Irish  Government,  apart 
from  Post  Office  revenue,  it  is  not  probable  that  its  resources 
would  be  exhausted  by  prior  claims,  such  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  question  specially  since  they  are  in  most  cases  merely 
contingent. — Parl.  Debates,  October  23,  1912.  Col.  2,191. 

MR.  PEEL  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  how  it  will  be  prac- 
ticable for  the  Irish  Government  under  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Bill  to  raise  loans  on  the  security  of  the  transferred 
sum  through  the  Exchequer  Board,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Clause  26  contemplates  the  abolition  of  the  whole  financial 
system,  of  which  the  transferred  sum  is  part  and  the  grant  to 
the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  power  of  collecting  taxes  as  soon 
as  the  Irish  revenue  shall  for  a  period  of  three  years  balance 
Irish  expenditure  ? 

MR.  HERBERT  SAMUEL  :  Legislation  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment would  be  necessary  for  the  readjustment  of  the  financial 
provisions  of  the  Bill  contemplated  by  Clause  26,  and  such 
legislation  would  certainly  provide  for  the  continued  security 
of  loans  which  might  have  been  charged  on  the  transferred 
sum.— Parl.  Debate*,  October  24,  1912.  Co?.  2,372. 

Collection  of  Taxes. 

MR.  PIKE  PEASE  asked  the  Postmaster-General  whether  the 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill  requires  that  any  deduction  should 
be  made  from  the  transferred  sum  where  any  addition  to  the 
rate  of  a  tax  should  be  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  the  total 
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proceeds  of  the  tax  or   where   the  cost  of   collection  and   ad- 
ministration of  any  Irish  tax  should  be  in  excess  of  the  proceeds  ? 
MR.  HERBERT  SAMUEL:   The  answer  is  in  the  negative. — 
Pad.  Debates,  October  24,  1912.     Col.  2,372. 

Exchequer  Board. 

MR.  WILLIAM  PEEL  asked  how  will  the  Exchequer  Board 
be  in  a  position  to  raise  loans  for  Ireland  on  the  security  of 
the  transferred  sum,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  said  sum  is 
liable  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  make  good  any  deficiencies  on 
land  purchase  payments  and  any  diminution  in  the  yield  of 
Imperial  taxes  in  Ireland  owing  to  the  variation  of  Imperial 
taxes  by  the  Irish  Parliament? 

MR.  HERBERT  SAMUEL  :  As  the  transferred  sum  will  con- 
stitute almost  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Irish  Government,  apart 
from  Post  Office  revenue,  it  is  not  possible  that  its  resources 
would  be  exhausted  by  prior  claims,  such  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  question,  specially  since  they  are  in  mosts  cases  merely 
contingent. — Part.  Debates,  October  24,  1912.  Cols.  2,372-3'. 

POWERS    OF    IRISH     PARLIAMENT. 

Products  and  Manufactures. 

MR.  PIKE  PEASE  asked  the  Postmaster-General  whether 
the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  imposes  any  limitation  on  the 
power  of  an  Irish  Parliament  to  grant  bounties  either  on  the 
production  or  export  of  Irish  products  or  manufactures  ? 

MR.  HERBERT  SAMUEL:  Bounties  on  export  would  affect 
trade  with  places  out  of  Ireland,  and  are  therefore  precluded 
by  Clause  2  (7).  As  I  have  stated  in  reply  to  previous  ques- 
tions, the  Irish  Parliament  is  not  prevented  from  making 
grants  from  Irish  revenues  to  particular  industries. — Part.  De- 
bates, October  24.  Cols.  2,371-2. 

Election  of  Women  to  Parliament. 

MR.  MACCAW  asked  whether,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  the  Irish  Parliament  could  pass  a 
law  permitting  women  to  be  nominated  to  the  Irish  Senate  and 
elected  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons;  and,  if  so,  would  such 
women  Members  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  be  eligible 
to  be  summoned  to  the  British  House  of  Commons  under  the 
provisions  of  Clause  26  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL:  The  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question 
is  in  the  negative.  The  second  part  of  the  question  does  not 
therefore  arise. — Parl.  Debates,  October  24,  1912.  Cols. 
2,348-9. 
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CRIME     IN     IRELAND. 


Long  Record  of  Outrages. 


A  record  of  agrarian  crimes  in  Ireland — as  vindictive  and 
contemptible  as  they  are  numerous — is  shown  in  the  following 
answers  by  Mr.  Birrell  to  questions  addressed  to  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  These  crimes,  which  include  attempted 
murder,  arson,  shooting  and  cattle  maiming,  are  arranged,  as 
far  as  possible,  under  their  various  headings. 

Police  Protection  (Ireland). 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  whether  he  will 
give  a  return  of  the  total  number  of  persons  now  receiving 
police  protection,  either  constant  or  by  patrols,  with  names  and 
districts  in  which  such  persoais  reside ;  and  a  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  now  boycotted  in  any  way,  and  the  total  number 
of  extra  police  now  employed  in  Irish  counties,  showing  the 
number  by  counties  in  each  case  ? 

MB.  BIRRELL  presented  the  following  return  of  persons 
receiving  special  police  protection  on  September  13,  1912:  — 


No.  receiving 
Constant  Protection. 


54 


No.  receiving 
Patrol    Protection. 


263 


Total. 


SI- 


RE-TURN OF  PERSONS  BOYCOTTED  ON  SEPTEMBER  30,  1912. 


Wholly 
Boycotted. 

Partially 
Boycotted. 

Minor 
Boycotting. 

No.  of 
Cases. 

No.  of 
Persons 
affected. 

No.  of 
Cases. 

PN°-  of            No   of 

P°rs?nt           Cases. 
affected. 

No.  of 
persons 
affected. 

1 

1 

6 

36 

61 

246 

It  is  not  desirable  to  publish  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  are  being  protected,  as  it  would  tend  to  add  to  their  un- 
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popularity.  The  following  extra  'police  are  now  employed 
owing  to  disturbance  in  the  counties  named: — Clare,  56;  Gal- 
way  E.R.,  128:  Galway  W.R.,  64;  Mayo,  21;  Roscommon,  15. 
There  are  also  additional  men  employed  at  present  in  certain 
counties  in  connection  with  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease.— Part.  Del.,  October  24,  1912.  Cols.  2,373-5. 

Boycotting:. 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
whether  he  is  aware  that  Mr.  W.  Joyce,  J.P. ,  of  county  Gal- 
way,  is  at  present  severely  boycotted;  how  long  this  boycotting 
existed ;  and  whether  anyone  has  been  prosecuted  for  it  ? 

The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  FOR  IRELAND  (Mr.  Birrell) :  Mr. 
Joyce  has  been  boycotted  since  November,  1907.  On  April  3, 
1909,  three  men  were  bound  to  the  peace  for  unlawful  assembly 
in  connection  with  a  hostile  demonstration  towards  Mr.  Joyce's 
housekeeper.  I  am  informed  that  the  boycotting  of  this  gentle- 
man may  be  considered  as  practically  at  an  end,  and  that 
he  is  now  on  friendly  terms  with  his  tenants,  and  can  get  as 
much  local  labour  as  he  wants. 

MR  .  KELLAWAY  :  Has  anyone  been  prosecuted  in  connection 
with  the  wholesale  intimidation  and  boycotting  of  working  men 
in  Belfast  1—Parl.  Deb.,  October  24,  1912.  Cols.  2337-8. 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  whether  he  is 
aware  that  Mr.  W.  Jones,  holder  of  a  farm  at  Killeen,  New- 
tonforbes,  count}'  Longford,  is  at  the  present  time  severely 
boycotted ;  will  he  say  how  long  has  this  boycotting  continued  ; 
and  whether  anyone  has  been  prosecuted  in  connection  with 
this  case  ? 

MR.  FARRELL  :  Is  the  right  hon.  gentleman  aware  that  Wil- 
liam Jones,  of  Killeen,  has  been  dead  for  eighteen  months? 
How  can  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  tell  whether  he  is 
boycotted  now  or  not  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL:  My  information  differs  from  that  of  the 
hon.  Member.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  boycotted  since  April, 
1909,  but  I  understand  from  the  police  that  the  boycotting  is 
about  at  an  end.  In  December,  1910,  several  persons  were 
tried  in  Dublin  in  connection  with  this  matter,  but  the  jury 
disagreed.— Pnrl.  Deb.,  October  24,  1912.  Col.  2.338. 

Outrages. 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  whether  a  medical  student,  named 
Michael  Power,  when  walking  on  the  public  road,  near  Midle- 
ton,  county  Cork,  was,  on  the  13th  of  August,  fired  at  and 
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severely  wounded ;  and  whether  anyone  has  been  made  amenable 
for  this  outrage  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL  :  I  understand  that  Michael  Power,  who  is 
the  son  of  a  farmer  near  Midleton,  was  fired  at  from  behind 
a  hedge,  and  1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  he  was  not 
severely  wounded,  though  he  was  wounded  in  the  legs.  HP> 
did  not  see  his  assailant,  and  could  not,  therefore,  give  the 
police  any  assistance.  The  latter  have  visited  and  interrogated 
all  suspected  persons,  and  have  made  a  close  search  for  the 
weapon  used  on  the  occasion,  but,  so  far,  without  result.— 
J'arf.  Deb.,  October  17,  1912.  Col.  1,389. 

Police  Patrol  Shot  at. 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  whether,  on  the  night  of  the  31st  oi 
August  last,  a  police  patrol,  near  the  village  of  Ruane,  county 
Clare,  was  fired  on  and  a  constable  wounded ;  and  whether 
anyone  has  been  arrested  or  made  amenable  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL:  The  facts  are  as  stated.  The  police  soon 
after  the  occurrence  made  careful  search  and  arrested  a  man-- 
(laughter) — who  has  been  returned  for  trial  to  the  next 
Assizes.— Parl.  Deb.,  October  17,  1912.  Col.  1,389. 

House  Fired. 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  whether,  on  18th  August  last,  a 
thatched  house  belonging  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Neaney,  near  Mount- 
bellew,  county  Galway,  was  set  on  fire  and  burned ;  and  whether 
anyone  has  been  brought  to  justice  for  this  outrage? 

MR.  BIRRELL:  Mrs.  Neaney  was  awakened  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  18th  August  by  flames  from  the  thatched 
roof  of  her  cottage.  The  fact  was  reported  to  the  police  about 
three  hours  later,  but  in  the  meantime  the  fire  had  been  put 
out  by  the  neighbours.  The  police  have  not  found  any  evidence 
to  connect  anyone  with  the  fire,  but  a  claim  for  malicious  damage 
has  been  lodged.—  Parl.  Deb.,  October,  17,  1912.  Col.  1,390. 

Moonlighting-  Outrage. 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  whether,  on  the  night  of  20th  Sep- 
tember last,  the  house  of  a  farmer,  named  John  Connolly, 
residing  near.  Turloughmore,  county  Galway,  was  fired  into, 
and  Connolly  severely  wounded  ;  and  whether  anyone  has  been 
made  amenable  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL:  Two  shots  were  fired  into  the  house  of  John 
Connolly  on  llth  September  last,  and  he  was  slightly  wounded. 
Four  men  have  been  arrested  and  are  now  awaiting  trial. — 
Parl.  Deb.,  October  17,  1912.  Col.  1,390. 
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Heifer  Shot. 

CAPTAIN  CKAIG  asked  whether  on  the  night  of  21st  August 
last,  the  house  of  Thomas  M'Macnamara,  of  Poolbawn,  couniy 
Clare,  was  set  on  fire  while  the  inmates  were  in  their  beds ; 
.whether  a  heifer  belonging  to  Mr.  M'Macnamara  was  shot  dead 
the  same  night ;  and  whether  anyone  has  been  made  amenable  ? 

MR.  BIRIIELL  :  On  the  1st  September  last  the  thatched 
roof  of  the  house  of  James  Macnamara  was  set  on  fire,  and  a 
heifer,  his  property,  which  was  grazing  on  a  farm  at  some 
distance,  was  shot.  The  police  at  once  made  the  most  minute 
search  and  inquiry,  but  up  to  the  present  without  result.  Claims 
for  compensation  have  been  lodged. — 1'arl.  J)eb.,  October  17, 
1912.  Col*.  1,309-1. 

Haycocks  Burnt. 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  whether  he  is 
aware  that  on  the  night  of  31st  August  last  eight  cocks  of 
hay,  the  property  of  M.  Dunleavy,  near  Corofin,  county  Clare, 
were  burned ;  and  whether  anyone  has  been  made  amenable  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL  :  In  the  early  morning  of  the  31st  August 
some  hay,  the  property  of  Michael  Dunleavy,  near  Corofin, 
county  Clare,  was  burnt.  The  police  are  pursuing  their  in- 
quiries, but  the  information  which  they  have  obtained  would 
not  as  yet  justify  the  institution  of  criminal  proceedings  against 
any  person. — I'arl.  Deb.,  October  24,  1912.  Col.  2,338. 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  whether,  on  the  21st  August  last,  a 
quantity  of  hay,  the  property  of  Thomas  White  and  others, 
near  Ennis,  county  Clare,  was  burned ;  and  whether  any  per- 
son has  been  brought  to  justice  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL  :  On  the  night  of  the  3rd  August  last  some 
hay,  to  the  value  of  about  £2,  belonging  to  Thomas  White 
and  two  neighbours,  was  burnt.  The  owners  did  not  report 
the  matter  to  the  police  or  make  any  claim  for  compensation 
for  malicious  damage,  and  though  the  police  made  all  possible 
inquiries  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  fire,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  how  it  originated. — Parl.  Deb.,  October  17, 
1912.  Col.  1,389. 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  whefher,  on  the  night  of  20th  Sep- 
tember last,  a  quantity  of  hay  belonging  to  W..  Hickey,  near 
Loughrea,  county  Galway,  was  burned ;  and  whether  anyone 
has  been  made  amenable  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL  :  A  cock  of  hay  in  a  yard  belonging  to 
Hickey  was  burned  on  the  night  of  10th  September.  The  police 
and  some  neighbours  succeeded  in  preventing  the  fire  from 
spreading.  Nothing  has  been  discovered  as  to  the  origin  of 
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the  fire,  but  the  question  whether  it  was  malicious  or  accidental 
will  be  investigated  at  Quarter  Sessions,  as  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation has  been  lodged. — Part.  Deb.,  October  17,  1912. 
Col.  1,390. 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  whether,  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
August  last,  a  quantity  of  hay  belonging  to  John  Mungoven  and 
Martin  Linnane,  near  Ennis,  county  Clare,  .was  set  on  fire 
and  burned. ;  and  whether  any  arrests  have  been  made  or 
anyone  brought  to  justice  for  this  outrage  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL  :  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  August  last  the 
police,  while  on  patrol,  found  some  hay  on  fire  on  Mongovan's 
land.  They  made  an  arrest,  but  informations  were  refused 
by  the  magistrates  at  Petty  Sessions,  on  the  ground  that  the 
evidence  was  insufficient.  A  cock  of  hay  belonging  to  Linnane 
was  knocked  down  and  scattered  at  the  same  time. 

MR.  MOORE  :  Can  the  right  hon.  gentleman  state  how  many 
of  these  magistrates  were  members  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  or  members  of  the  United  Irish  League  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL:  No,  sir,  I  cannot. — Part.  Deb.,  October  17, 
1912.  Col.  1,391. 
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LIMERICK     OUTRAGE. 


Unionists  Savagely  Attacked  After  Meeting. 


"The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  had  planted  their 
banner  in  Limerick,  as  they  had  planted  it  all  over  Ireland, 
to  be  a  terror  to  its  enemies  and  a  great  source  of  strength 
and  power  to  every  genuine  Irishman  and  Irishwoman." 

— Mr.  Joe  Devlin,  M.P.,  at  Limerick  on  September  16,   1912. 

Limerick  was  the  scene  of  a  disgraceful  Nationalist  outrage 
on  October  10,  when  the  members  of  an  audience  that  had 
attended  a  Unionist  meeting  in  the  Theatre  Royal  were  at- 
tacked, and  many  of  them  injured,  as  they  were  leaving  the 
building  after  the  meeting.  Not  only  were  many  persons  in- 
jured, but  buildings  in  the  town  were  afterwards  wrecked. 

The  meeting,  which  was  held  as  a  protest  against  Home 
Rule,  was  addressed  by  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  M.P.,  for- 
merly Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  was  of  an  orderly 
nature.  The  audience  was  leaving  the  Theatre  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting  when  a  crowd  of  Nationalists,  who  had 
gathered  round  the  exits  of  the  building,  commenced  to  jeer 
and  hoot.  This  was  rapidly  followed  by  a  fusilade  of  stones, 
bottles  and  bricks,  which  were  flung  at  the  audience  indis- 
criminately, women  and  clergymen  being  made  the  victims  of 
the  attack.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  small  body  of  police 
which  had  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  attacks  were  continued. 
Many  persons  were  struck  on  the  head  and  about  the  body  by 
the  stones,  etc.,  and  seriously  injured.  Numerous  motor-cars, 
which  had  come  to  fetch  members  of  the  audience  home,  were 
damaged,  the  wind-screens  being  smashed,  and  the  occupants 
and  drivers  injured  by  the  splintered  glass.  A  scene  of  the 
wildest  disorder  ensued.  Many  of  the  audience  were  singled 
out  for  particularly  hostile  treatment.  The  Secretary  of  the 
meeting,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  friend  and  his  wife,  were 
pursued  up  the  main  street  by  a  shrieking  mob,  and  had, 
eventually,  to  seek  shelter  in  the  post  office.  The  crowd  then 
assembled  outside  the  post  office  and  broke  the  windows  with 
stones. 

Long  after  the  Unionists  had  dispersed  the  rioting  con- 
tinued, and  numberless  windows  were  smashed.  Each  time  a 
Protestant  clergyman  appeared  in  the  streets  he  was  made  the 
object  of  a  determined  attack,  and  Canon  Atkinson  and  Canon 
Hallett  were  injured  about  the  head  by  the  stones  that  were 
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flung  at  them.  The  mob  then  paraded  the  town,  indis- 
criminately smashing  windows  and  looting  the  shops,  and  it  was 
only  after  repeated  determined  charges  by  the  now-reinforced 
police  that  the  crowd  was  dispersed.  Many  policemen  were 
injured  and  several  of  them  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital 
to  have  their  wounds  dressed.  The  damage  to  property  and 
persons  was  extensive. 

According  to  the  Limerick  Chronicle,  over  ninety  shops 
were  wrecked  and  twenty-five  persons  seriously  injured.  The 
windows  of  five  Protestant  churches  were  broken,  as  were  those 
of  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Hallett. 

The  rioting  was  continued  the  next  evening,  when  further 
extensive  damage  was  done  to  Protestants'  property,  and  twenty 
more  shops  were  looted.  The  following  Monday  (October  14) 
the  members  of  the  Limerick  County  Hunt,  which  met  three 
miles  outside  the  town,  were  met  by  a  body  of  Nationalists  who 
refussd  to  allow  them  to  ride  over  their  land,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  been  associated  with  the  Unionist  meeting  four 
days  previously.  Resolutions  condemning,  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms,  the  action  of  the  Unionists  in  holding  a  meeting 
in  the  city,  were  passed  by  various  local  bodies. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Minister  Neivs  of  October 
1 Q  • 

±  u    • 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Groom  Board  of  Guardians  on 
Thursday,  Mr.  John  White  presiding,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  by  Mr.  Field — •"  That  we,  the  members 
of  the  Groom  District  Council  and  Board  of  Guardians  at 
this  our  first  meeting  since  the  recent  Unionist  meeting  in 
Limerick,  condemn  in  the  strongest  manner  the  action  of  the 
local  gentlemen  who  organised  that  meeting,  as  we  believe 
that  by  doing  so  they  were  responsible  for  the  regrettable 
scenes  that  occurred  subsequently  in  the  streets  of  Limerick, 
and  we  also  believe  that  that  meeting  will  be  the  cause  of 
creating  friction  and  ill-feeling  in  this  county,  where  none 
heretofore  existed." 

'  The    resolution    was    then     put     and     carried,     Mr. 
Naughtoii  alone  dissenting." 

The  answers  given  to  the  questions  which  were  asked  in 
Parliament  unfortunately  give  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
accounts  of  the  attack — bad  as  they  are — are  in  any  way  ex- 
aggerated. On  October  17  MR.  CHARLES  CRAIG  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  whether  he  had  received  reports  as  to  the  riot- 
ing which  took  place  at  Limerick  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Unionist  meeting  held  there  on  Thursday,  October  10,  and  as 
to  the  renewal  of  the  rioting  on  the  evening  of  Friday ,  October 
11;  whether  he  would  state  the  nature  of  the  assaults  on  those 
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who  attended  the  meeting,  and  the  extent  to  which  damage 
was  done  to  property  by  the  rioters;  whether  any  arrests  had 
been  made  or  prosecutions  instituted ;  whether  any  of  the 
rioters  had  been  identified  by  the  police  as  being  members  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians ;  and  what  steps  were  being 
taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disorders  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL  in  his  reply  said:  "  The  police  inform  me 
that  some  of  the  persons  who  attended  the  meeting  were 
assaulted  by  being  struck  with  stones,  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware 
no  one  was  seriously  injured.  TJae  windows  of  eighty-five 
shops  and  some  other  buildings  were  smashed.  Five  arrests  have 
been  made  and  prosecutions  will  be  instituted  in  several  other 
cases.  So  far  as  is  known  to  the  police  none  of  the  rioters 
were  members  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  A  large 
extra  force  of  police  has  been  drafted  into  the  city  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  any  disorder.  I  understand  that  the  city  is  now 
quiet." 

MR.  CHARLES  CRAIG  :  Is  the  right  hon.  gentleman  aware 
of  the  fact  that  three  Protestant  Churches  had  all  their 
windows  smashed,  and  that  four  Protestant  clergymen  were 
violently  assaulted  in  the  streets  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL  :  I  have  stated  the  windows  of  eighty-live 
shops  and  other  buildings  were  smashed.—  Parl.  Debates.  Cols. 
1,397-8. 

MR.  CHARLES  CRAIG  further  asked  the  Chief  Secretary 
whether  he  is  aware  that  the  holder  of  licensed  premises  in 
Limerick,  the  windows  of  whose  public  bar  were  broken  on  the 
night  of  October  12,  on  Monday,  October  14,  placed  a 
notice  in  his  window  to  the  effect  that,  in  spite  of  his  name, 
he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  married  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
iu  a  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that  his  children  were 
baptised  Roman  Catholic,  and  giving  the  name  of  his  particular 
church,  and  that,  by  exhibiting  this  notice,  he  prevented  further 
damage  to  his  property ;  and  whether  he  will  state  what  protec- 
tion is  afforded  to  the  occupiers  of  premises  who  have  not  this 
means  of  securing  immunity  from  attacks  on  their  property  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL:  A  notice  to  the  effect  mentioned  in  the 
question  was  seen  by  the  police  in  the  window  of  a  small  un- 
licensed eating  house  in  Limerick,  in  which  one  pane  of  glass 
had  been  broken  on  the  night  of  the  10th  instant.  They  are 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  protect  property  in  the  city. 
—Parl.  Debates,  October  24,  1912.  Col.  2,346. 

[A  Special  Supplement,  with  this  issue,  illustrates  the 
effect  of  the  Nationalist  riots.  The  photographs  are  only 
two  of  a  number  that  have  been  received,  all  showing 
the  damage  inflicted  by  Nationalist  arguments]. 
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THE     HOME     RULE     BILL. 


Summary  of  Committee  Stage. 


The  Committee  stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  entered 
upon  on  June  11.  A  record  of  the  amendments  moved,  and 
a  summary  of  the  discussion  to  July  3  was  published  in  July 
and  August  issues  of  IEISH  FACTS.  On  October  10  the 
Government  brought  forward  a  resolution  limiting  the  time 
to  be  given  to  discussing  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  Bill. 
This  resolution  was  debated  on  that  date  and  on  October  14. 

In  the  following  pages  the  summary  of  the  Committee 
stage  is  continued  to  October  24. 

EIGHTH  DAY  OF  COMMITTEE   (OCTOBER   15TH). 

First  allotted  day  under  closure. 

(Resumed  debate  on  Mr.  Sandy's  amendment  to  Clause  2, 
which  sought  to  substitute  for  the  list  of  matters  on  which  the 
Irish  Parliament  could  not  legislate,  a  list  of  those  matters  which 
could  be  the  subject  of  legislation.) 

MB.  CAVE  said  the  amendment  sought  to  set  up  the  system  which  had 
succeeded  in  Canada,  i.e.,  defining  the  powers  of  the  State  legislatures  and 
leaving  everything  else  to  the  Federal  Legislature.  That  plan  had  not  been 
followed  in  Australia  but  it  had  in  South  Africa.  All  experience  was  in  favour 
of  the  plan  proposed  in  the  amendment  and  against  that  proposed  by  the 
Bill.  Bodies  with  general  powers  have  a  tendency  to  increase  their  powers. 
A  supreme  authority  delegates  powers  and  reserves  all  other  powers.  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor  had  advocated  a  federal  government  on  Canadian  lines  for  the 
four  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  was  no  more  difficulty  in  enumer- 
ating powers  delegated  than  in  enumerating  those  reserved.  The  amend- 
ment concluded  with  a  provision  to  enable  further  powers  to  be  given  when 
necessary.  If  a  federal  system  is  to  be  proposed  which  is  to  be  extended  to 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  the  plan  of  the  amendment  was  the  best.  Mr. 
Churchill  had  advocated  federal  councils  including  delegation  of  further  powers 
to  the  London  County  Council,  thereby  meaning  Councils  with  delegated  powers. 

MB.  BIBBELL  said  the  proposal  of  the  Government  was  to  set 
up  an  Irish  Parliament  with  powers  concurrent  with  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  retaining  for  the  latter  full  power  to  legislate  concurrently. 
It  was  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  matters  Parliament  could  legislate 
upon,  and  the  list  would  probably  extend  to  150  distinct  subjects. 

SIB  EDWABD  CABSON  pointed  out  that  the  amendment  gave  self-govern- 
ment for  local  affairs.  The  Government  professed  this  was  their  object, 
while,  but  for  the  financial  aid,  an  independent  Parliament  is  being  established. 
When  the  Government  was  independent  of  the  Irish  vote  Mr.  Birrell  had 
introduced  a  Council  Bill,  but  the  Nationalists  would  not  accept  it.  The  present 
scheme  was  governed  entirely  by  what  the  Nationalists  would  accept.  Al- 
though Mr.  Birrell  said  a  concurrent  legislation  was  being  established,  it  wad 
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nothing  of  the  sort,  for  the  Nationalists  would  not  stand  it.  It  was  not  im- 
possible to  enumerate  the  subjects  on  which  an  Irish  Parliament  could  legis- 
late, as  it  had  been  done  in  Canada  and  the  system  had  not  worked  badly. 
The  bitter  feeling  against  the  Bill  was  not  on  account  of  self-government  or 
devolution.  If  the  Bill  was  part  of  a  federal  scheme,  was  each  to  have  £2,000,000 
per  annum  and  pay  nothing  for  Imperial  Services?  The  Bill  made  federa- 
tion absolutely  impossible. 

SIR  RUFUS  ISAACS  said  the  case  of  Ireland  was  unlike  that  of  the  Colonies. 
There  were  no  precedents  which  fitted  the  case  of  Ireland.  The  Parliament 
to  be  given  was  a  subordinate  Parliament  and  though  the  Government  recog- 
nised Irish  nationality  they  did  not  recognise  independence.  The  reservations 
in  the  Bill  were  of  an  Imperial  character. 

At  7.30  (in  accordance  with  the  Resolution)  the  discussion  was  closured.  The 
Amendment  rejected,  329  to  225.  Columns  1071-1137. 

Amendment  Cl.  2,  s.s.  7,  omit  "  Trade  with  any  place  out 
of  Ireland  (except  so  far  as  trade  may  be  affected  by  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  taxation  given  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  or  by 
the  regulation  of  importation  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing contagious  disease);  quarantine,  or  navigation,  including" 
and  insert  "  The  regulations  of  quarantine,  navigation,  and  ". 

MR.  LOUGH  considered  the  restriction  in  the  Bill  too  wide,  as  it  prevented 
the  Irish  Parliament  having  any  control  over  trade  or  doing  anything  on 
behalf  of  trade  in  Great  Britain,  the  Colonies,  or  foreign  countries.  The  amend- 
ment was  similar  to  one  supported  by  Unionists  in  1893  but  rejected  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  ground  that  the  trade  of  Ireland  could  not  be  differentiated 
from  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  was  no  risk  of  Ireland  setting  up 
a  tariff  as  that  was  provided  against  by  the  Bill.  Ireland  should  have  power 
to  see  that  Irish  industries  were  protected  against  frauds. 

SIR  J.  SIMON  said  the  Government  were  willing  to  consider  whether  some 
modification  could  be  made  but  could  not  accept  the  amendment  as  it  stood. 

Amendment  negatived.     Columns  1137-1160. 

Amendment  Cl.  2,  s.s.  7  after  "  Irish  Parliament"  leave 
out  "or  by  the  regulation  of  importation  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  preventing  contagious  disease." 

MR.  C.  BATHURST  said  the  words  he  wished  left  out  were  so  badly  drafted 
that  they  would  certainly  lead  to  friction.  As  regards  cattle  disease  the 
interests  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  were  identical  and  the  Acts  of  1894 
and  1896  equally  apply  to  both  islands.  Uniform  legislation  and  administra- 
tion were  absolutely  necessary. 

MR.  H.  SAMUEL  thought  it  impossible  that  the  Parliament  of  an  agricul- 
tural country  would  be  unduly  tender  to  foreign  interests  and  so  risk  the 
introduction  of  disease.  It-  did  not  follow  that  Parliaments  for  other  portions 
of  the  Kingdom  would  need  similar  powers. 

The  debate  was  closured  at  10.30.  Amendment  rejected,  327  to  223.  Columns 
1160-1184. 

NINTH  DAY  OF  COMMITTEE  (OCTOBER  16TH). 

Second  allotted  day  under  closure. 

Amendment  Cl.  2,  s.s.  11,  paragraph  (a)  omit  "  Land 
Purchase  in  Ireland." 

MR.  O'BRIEN  said  his  amendment  should  be  read  with  another  amend- 
ment, to  insert  "During  three  years  from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  if  Parlia- 
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ment  is  then  sitting  until  the  end  of  that  session  of  Parliament,  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment shall  not  pass  an  Act  respecting  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
or  the  sale,  purchase,  or  letting  of  land  generally  :  Provided  that  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  passing  of  any  Irish  Act  with  a  view  to  the 
purchase  of  land  for  railways,  harbours,  water  works,  town  improvements, 
or  other  local  undertakings."  The  present  wording  of  the  Clause  would  be 
a  source  of  confusion.  The  settlement  of  the  land  question  should  be  con- 
current with  Home  Rule  and  an  undertaking  to  that  effect  was  given  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  pledge  was  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  complete 
land  purchase  within  three  years  after  passing  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  or  in  de- 
fault, surrender  the  question  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  If  the  present  Govern- 
ment were  determined  to  complete  land  purchase  they  could  not  object  to  his 
amendment.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  made  the  promise,  £20,000,000  worth 
of  land  had  been  sold  and  400,000  farmers  and  landlords  had  not  been  dealt 
with.  Now  more  than  half  the  problem  had  been  settled  on  satisfactory  terms. 
Only  one  line  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  devoted  to  land  purchase  and  that 
line  made  the  question  insoluble.  One  objection  to  leaving  the  matter  to  an 
Irish  Parliament  might  be  that  it  could  not  raise  the  necessary  80  or  90  mil- 
lions required.  The  fact  that  if  the  Imperial  Parliament  did  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion it  would  be  handed  over  would  convince  any  Government  of  the  necessity 
of  carrying  out  the  powers  within  the  three  years.  If  the  Bill  passed  in  its 
present  form  probably  175,000  tenants  would  be  barred  out  for  the  present 
generation  because  the  Irish  Parliament  could  not  touch  the  subject  and  those 
tenants  would  lose  a  million  and-a-half  a  year  in  rent.  There  were  also  120,000 
men  whose  holdings  are  not  yet  vested  because  the  State  had  failed  to  find  the 
money.  There  were  50,000  labourers  unprovided  with  cottages  and  25,000 
without  acre  allotments.  These  were  the  conditions  under  which  an  Irish 
Parliament  would  start.  The  policy  of  the  "  single  taxers  "  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  principle  on  which  Irish  hopes  were  staked.  If  the  land  ques- 
tion is  left  as  it  is  now  the  consequence  will  be  anarchy  and  a  new  agrarian 
agitation.  300,000  Irish  homes  which  were  mere  cabins  were  now  prosperous 
freeholds.  The  more  the  Clause  of  the  Bill  was  studied  the  more  convincing 
it  is  that  under  it  neither  the  Imperial  nor  the  Irish  Parliament  could  do  any- 
thing but  mischief.  England  was  plighted  to  complete  land  purchase  and  the 
compromise  in  the  Bill  would  leave  a  legacy  of  anger  and  discontent. 

MR.  BIRRKLL  said  the  Government  could  not  hand  over  land  purchase 
to  an  Irish  Parliament.  The  latter  could  not  deal  with  it  and  it  could  only 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  by  employing  British  credit. 
The  Government  fully  recognised  its  responsibility  quite  apart  from  the  fate 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  He  was  "  a  land  purchase  man  to  the  backbone  " 
and  the  necessary  money  must  be  obtained.  £50,000,000  of  arrears  are  now 
being  worked  off.  There  have  been  four  or  five  million  pounds  of  transactions 
under  the  New  Act,  but  it  does  not  work  quick  enough.  It  is  said  we  will  not 
hand  over  land  purchase  to  the  Irish.  "  I  would  undertake  to  say  that,  in 
my  judgment,  and  for  the  moment,  and  only  for  the  moment,  the  comple- 
tion of  land  purchase  is  more  important  than  Home  Rule."  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  money  and  that  must  be  found.  Whatever  happens  to  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  land  purchase  cannot  be  left  as  it  is  at  present  and  the  Government  will 
at  the  earliest  possible  day  complete  a  work  which  is  two-thirds  done.  He  was 
authorised  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  give  this  assurance. 

SIR  EDWARD  CARSON  said  the  policy  of  land  purchase  was  inconsistent 
with  Home  Rule.  Had  Home  Rule  existed  in  1893,  Great  Britain  would  never 
have  allowed  its  credit  to  be  pledged  for  land  purchase.  With  regard  to  the 
pledge  of  the  Government,  if  Home  Rule  was  passed  and  there  was  a  demand 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  small  holdings  in  England,  the  claims  of  Ireland 
would  probably  be  postponed.  It  would  be  well  for  Irishmen  to  look  ahead 
and  consider  when  they  had  Home  Rule  whether  they  would  be  able  to  raise 
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the  capital  for  land  purchase  or  any  other  developement.  Unless  land  pur- 
chase is  continued  the  rest  of  the  tenant  purchasers  will  be  thrown  into  chaos. 
An  Irish  Parliament  cannot  do  the  work.  The  main  policy  for  bringing  peace 
and  prosperity  to  Ireland  cannot  be  carried  out  by  a  Home  Rule  Parliament. 
If  this  matter  is  not  accepted,  the  only  way  the  Irish  could  deal  with  it  would 
be  by  the  practical  confiscation  of  the  land,  which  has  been  advocated.  If 
the  power  of  legislation  were  given  to  an  Irish  Parliament,  the  £108,000,000 
advanced  in  British  credit  would  be  imperilled  because  if  the  remaining  tenants 
were  treated  on  easier  terms  the  earlier  purchasers  would  agitate  for  like  treat- 
ment. When  money  would  be  wanted  for  further  land  purchase  would  the 
Imperial  Parliament  be  willing  to  help  if  they  had  no  power  of  control.  Mr. 
O'Brien  said  both  sides  are  pledged  to  land  purchase.  Probably  they  are 
"  as  long  as  the  two  countries  are  one."  The  amendment  was  not  practicable 
because  the  work  could  not  be  done  hi  three  years  and  if  it  was  to  be  handed 
over  to  Ireland  at  the  end  of  that  time,  an  Imperial  Parliament  would  be  temp- 
ted to  leave  the  matter  alone  so  that  it  might  go  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  He 
agreed  that  land  purchase  was  far  more  important  than  Home  Rule. 

MR.  J.  REDMOND  agreed  that  land  purchase  should  be  a  reserved  ser- 
vice as  it  is  a  "  great  Imperial  policy  "  and  must  be  carried  out  as  such.  If 
it  were  a  question  of  Home  Rule  or  land  purchase,  Home  Rule  would  be  first. 
A  threat  to  abandon  land  purchase  if  Home  Rule  was  granted  would  be  treated 
with  contempt.  Land  purchase  could  not  be  completed  within  the  time  limit 
of  three  years  as  suggested  and  it  would  be  a  misfortune  if  it  were  at  the  end 
of  that  time  thrown  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  He  welcomed  the  declaration 
that  apart  from  the  Home  Rule  Bill  the  Government  would  complete  land  pur- 
chase. Under  the  Act  of  1909  fifty  millions  of  arrears  have  been  worked  off. 
If  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise  that  money  in  Ireland  it  would  almost 
have  caused  a  revolution.  The  present  condition  could  not  continue,  and 
whatever  the  difficulty  it  must  be  faced  by  the  Government  which  may  be  in 
power,  and  whether  Home  Rule  is  passed  or  not. 

MR.  A.  CHAMBERLAIN  said  Mr.  Birrell  had  stated  land  purchase  was  more 
important  than  Home  Rule,  but  that  and  other  important  work  is  neglected 
for  Home  Rule.  Whether  Home  Rule  passes  or  not  the  Government 
are  pledged  to  facilitate  land  purchase.  "  We,  for  our  part,  are  pledged  by 
our  Leader,  with  our  hearty  approval,  to  do  our  utmost  to  facilitate  and  hasten 
land  purchase,  provided  the  United  Kingdom  remains  one  entity."  Irish 
land  stock  had  affected  British  credit  and  by  restricting  resources  had  post- 
poned English  and  Scottish  questions.  Home  Rule  was  being  granted  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  Nationalists  and  they  will  have  no  right  to  the  use  of  British  credit. 
The  British  agricultural  population  object  to  the  favour  shown  to  Ireland  and 
think  it  time  money  was  found  for  land  problems  here.  Our  first  obligation 
is  to  Ireland,  but  if  a  separate  Parliament  is  granted  "  we  claim  to  use  all  our 
own  credit  for  own  people." 

Amendment  negatived.     Columns  1258-1307. 

Amendment  Cl.  2,  s.s.  11,  after  "  Land  Purchase  in  Ire- 
land "  insert  "the  fixing  of  judicial  rents." 

MR.  NIELD  said  the  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  preserve  to  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  the  fixing  of  judicial  rents.  This  was  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  impartiality  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1881 
and  also  that  the  financial  security  of  land  purchase  might  not  be  impaired. 

SIR  JOHN  SIMON  said  he  did  not  claim  to  be  an  authority  on  land  pur- 
chase but  he  did  not  believe  the  fixing  of  rents  could  nullify  the  policy  of  land 
purchase.  If  under  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  rents  were  reduced  and  pur- 
chasers demanded  reductions,  the  loss  would  fall  on  the  Guarantee  Fund 
(£3,000,000  a  year).  This  would  mean  a  direct  loss  to  the  Irish  Government 
and  the  amount  of  loss  would  be  substracted  from  the  transferred  sum. 
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SIR  R.  FINLAY  said  the  settlement  of  the  land  question  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  difficulty  and  it  had  been  found  that  when  farmers  became 
owners  they  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  Home  Rule.  The  purchase  annuity 
under  the  Land  Act  of  1903  was  based  upon  the  fixing  of  a  judicial  rent  and 
therefore,  if  the  funds  for  land  purchase  are  to  depend  on  Imperial  credit  the 
Imperial  Parliament  should  retain  control  of  the  fixing  of  judicial  rents.  If 
this  is  not  done  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  unlikely  to  find  further  funds. 
The  danger  that  the  Nationalists  might  lower  judicial  rents  was  a  very  serious 
one,  and  though  the  loss  would  fall  on  the  Irish  Exchequer  it  would  lead  to 
great  difficulty  and  confusion. 

MR.  BIRRBLL  said  the  Act  of  1881  established  the  Courts  at  which  the 
rents  were  to  be  fixed  every  fifteen  years.  The  third  term  of  years  was  now 
reached  and  applications  were  being  sent  in.  He  hoped  it  would  never  again 
be  necessary  to  fix  rents.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Irish  Executive 
would  appoint  unsuitable  Commissioners  for  the  work  and  there  was  also  an 
appeal  from  their  decisions  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  He  did  not  anticipate 
trouble  with  regard  to  undue  reductions  of  rent. 

Amendment  rejected  266  to  157.     Columns  1307  to  1342. 

Amendment  Cl.  2,  par  (a)  line  38,  after  "  Ireland  "  insert 
"  and  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board." 

LORD  CASTLEREAGH  said  it  was  not  possible  to  dissociate  the  Board  from 
the  land  purchasing  authority,  the  Board  being  the  only  purchasing  authority 
in  seven  counties,  and  it  operated  over  one-third  of  the  area  of  Ireland, 
Under  the  Home  Rule  Bill  it  would  not  be  subject  to  Imperial  control.  Under 
divided  control,  financial  difficulties  would  arise  between  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners and  the  Conjested  Districts  Board,  as  the  latter  had  to  apply  to 
the  former  for  cash  when  dealing  with  untenanted  lands.  The  Board  whilst 
under  the  Irish  Parliament  would  be  financially  controlled  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  a  way  which  must  give  rise  to  trouble.  Therefore,  it  was  better 
to  make  the  Board  a  reserved  service. 

SIR  J.  SIMON  said  land  purchase  was  only  part  of  the  work  of  the  Board. 
Others  were  village  industries,  fisheries,  migration,  etc.,  which  obviously  ought 
to  be  controlled  by  an  Irish  Parliament.  It  was  not  possible  to  separate  land 
purchase  from  the  other  duties  of  the  Board. 

SIR  E.  CARSON  said  the  Home  Rule  Government  seemed  prepared  to 
take  over  anything  provided  the  Imperial  Parliament  found  the  money. 
The  various  duties  of  the  Board  were  so  intertwined  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  discriminate  between  the  carrying  out  of  the  duties  and  providing  the  money. 
The  whole  matter  was  that  Ireland  would  not  accept  Home  Rule  without 
financial  aid  and,  therefore,  there  will  be  the  constant  difficulty  of  Irish  admin- 
istration and  Imperial  financial  obligation.  They  were  asked  to  trust  the 
Irish  people,  but  the  Government  were  not  doing  so  in  the  Bill  as  they  knew 
the  Irish  could  not  raise  the  money  required  and  the  Government  had  to  put 
their  confidence  in  the  British  taxpayer. 

Amendment  closured  and  rejected  320  to  202. 

TENTH  DAY  OF  COMMITTEE  (OCTOBER  17). 

Third  allotted  day  of  Closure. 

Amendment  Cl.  2.  To  add  to  prohibited  subjects:  "Any 
laws  affecting  taxation  in  Ireland  by  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom." 

MR.  HAYES  FISHER  moved  the  amendment  in  order  to  make  clear  what 
powers  of  taxation  were  to  be  allowed  in  the  first  Parliament  set  up  as  part 
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of  a  future  federal  system.  The  amendment  limited  the  power  to  the  raising 
of  Irish  taxes  without  in  any  way  trenching  upon  Imperial  powers.  Clauses 
15  and  16  contained  the  actual  powers  of  taxation,  and  these  were  novel  and 
unprecedented,  and  if  also  given  to  other  parts  of  a  federal  system  would  create 
financial  chaos.  There  was  power  given  to  vary  and  impose  all  Imperial 
taxation  ;  in  the  case  of  Customs  and  Excise  the  power  to  vary  was  unlimited. 
The  Government  ought  to  say  whether  they  intend  to  offer  the  same  powers 
to  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  when  they  have  Parliaments  of  their  own. 
The  retention  of  power  over  Customs  duties  was  necessary  for  the  existence 
of  a  central  Parliament.  Also  the  powers  given  under  the  Bill  could  be  used 
very  unfairly  against  individuals  and  against  the  Ulster  minority.  It  would 
be  possible  for  the  Irish  Parliament  to  increase  income  tax,  estate  duty, 
duties  on  tobacco,  tea,  sugar,  etc.,  and  if  they  wanted  money  for  social  schemes 
they  must  have  recourse  to  these  taxes.  When  money  was  wanted  it  was 
the  North  of  Ireland  that  would  be  looked  to  to  supply  it. 

MR.  H.  SAMUEL  said  the  power  to  vary  Customs  was  exceedingly  limited, 
and  if  the  Irish  Parliament  did  not  have  that  power  they  will  have  no  taxing 
powers  worthy  of  consideration.  They  would  have  no  power  to  put  a  duty 
on  anything  not  included  in  the  Imperial  tariff.  The  power  of  variation  was 
too  limited  to  admit  of  protection  or  differentiation  between  countries.  The 
Irish  Government  must  be  given  some  inducement  to  economise,  and  the  best 
inducement  would  be  that  they  could  reduce  the  burden  of  taxation  in  Ireland. 
Any  loss  from  a  reduction  of  Customs  would  be  borne  entirely  by  the  Irish 
Exchequer  as  the  transferred  sum  would  have  to  bear  the  loss.  Although 
there  was  no  limit  with  regard  to  reductions  in  the  beer  and  spirit  duties,  the 
entire  loss  arising  from  a  reduction  would  fall  upon  the  Irish  Exchequer. 

MR.  BONAR  LAW  said  Mr.  Samuel's  speech  showed  the  subject  could  not 
be  discussed  by  half,  as  he  had  raised  the  whole  question  of  taxation.  In 
Germany  the  local  authority  could  impose  a  tax  similar  to  that  imposed  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  but  they  could  not  lower  the  tax  or  interfere  with 
the  Customs.  In  the  United  States,  each  State  raised  revenue,  but  did  not 
possess  the  powers  proposed  in  the  Bill.  The  statement  that  the  Irish  could 
not  interfere  with  the  Imperial  Exchequer  was  incorrect.  It  was  true  if  the 
former  reduced  a  duty  they  would  lose  by  it.  If,  however,  the  Imperial 
Parliament  made  a  reduction  before  the  Irish  Parliament  did  so,  all  the  loss 
fell  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  With  regard  to  the  statement  that 
an  Irish  Parliament  would  not  increase  taxation,  Home  Rule  was  asked  for 
in  order  to  develop  the  resources  of  Ireland. 

Amendment  rejected  287  to  178. 

Amendment  Cl.  2.    To  add  to  prohibited  subjects:    "The 
administration  of  the  Postal  Services. 

THE  MARQUESS  OF  TULLIBARDINE  said  under  the  Bill  the  whole  control 
of  Postal  services,  telegraphs  and  telephones  passed  to  the  Irish  Government. 
Federalism  in  Australia  and  South  Africa  abolished  separate  Postal  services. 
When  questioned  as  to  whether  either  of  the  Colonial  services  were  to  be  put 
under  the  various  States,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  after  much  equi- 
vocation said  he  knew  of  no  such  proposal.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  Bill 
was  a  retrograde  step.  The  Irish  Post  Office  was  run  at  a  loss  of  £250,000,  and 
if  economies  are  to  be  effected  in  this  direction  the  staff  must  be  reduced.  The 
division  of  control  with  regard  to  telegraphs  was  bad  from  both  the  commercial 
and  military  point  of  view. 

MR.  H.  SAMUEL  said  the  financial  system  was  that  Ireland  receives  on  the 
British  scale  and  pays  on  the  Irish  scale.  The  financial  loss  of  £256,000  in 
the  Irish  Postal  service  was  the  reason  for  throwing  on  the  Irish  Parliament 
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the  duty  of  regulating  the  service  and  expenditure.  The  Postmaster  General 
was  perpetually  asked  questions  of  Post  Office  detail  which  could  better  be 
dealt  with  by  an  Irish  Government.  An  Irish  Government  would  never  be 
so  foolish  as  to  neglect  the  supreme  importance  of  rapid  communication  to 
commerce.  The  Imperial  Parliament  would  continue  to  pay  the  present  cost 
of  Irish  services,  and  if  the  management  increased  expenditure  they  would 
have  to  bear  it,  and  if  they  reduced  it  they  would  get  the  benefit.  So  far  as 
any  military  danger  was  concerned,  Home  Rule  would  make  Ireland  a  loyal 
part  of  the  Empire. 

MR.  A.  CHAMBERLAIN  said  there  was  no  precedent  for  the  proposal  and 
the  object  of  the  Government  was  to  give  Ireland  an  appearance  of  sovereign 
power.  The  Bill  gave  the  Imperial  Parliament  the  duty  of  paying  but  without 
any  control.  If  economies  could  be  effected  in  the  Irish  Postal  service  why 
could  not  the  Postmaster  General  effect  them  at  once  without  waiting  for  a 
Home  Rule  Parliament?  The  Post  Office  was  an  Imperial  Service  and  should 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Army  and  Navy. 

SIR  E.  CARSON  said  the  Postmaster-General  had  promised  consideration 
of  amendments  and  that  only  a  local  Postal  Service  for  internal  communica- 
tions was  intended  by  the  Bill,  and  that  all  the  rest  remained  with  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  but  he  had  not  said  how  it  was  going  to  be  worked.  Was  it  worth 
while  to  upset  the  Postal  arrangements  of  the  Empire  to  give  Ireland  a  purely 
local  service.  It  was  the  patronage  Ireland  wanted.  With  regard  to  war, 
the  Government  relied  on  an  Order  in  Council.  The  wording  of  Clause  44  with 
regard  to  such  Orders  did  not  warrant  the  assumption  that  they  would  apply 
to  future  military  emergencies.  A  separate  Irish  local  Postal  service  would 
not'be  a'convenience  to  anyone  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  So  far  as  finance 
was  concerned,  the  gift  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  was  no  doubt  a  good  thing 
for  Ireland,  but  that  was  not  all  that  was  wanted.  Lord  Macdonnell  in  his 
report  said,  "  the  least  concession  you  can  make  to  them  is  the  patronage." 
It  was  merely  a  question  of  appointments. 

MR.  BONAR  LAW  said  so  long  as  Ireland  was  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
she  should  be  treated  as  an  integral  part,  but  the  moment  she  set  up  as  an 
independent  Colony  our  duty  was  to  our  own  people  first  and  Ireland  after- 
wards. We  should  give  Ireland  a  preference  against  the  foreigner  as  in  the 
case  of  our  other  Colonies,  but  we  should  not  treat  her  as  though  she  was  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  only  argument  for  the  separation  of  Postal 
service  was  that  the  Irish  taxpayer  would  benefit  by  the  saving  in  a  less  efficient 
service. 

Amendment  rejected  279  to  200.     Columns  1487-1570. 

ELEVENTH  DAY  OF  COMMITTEE  (OCTOBER  21). 
Fourth  day  under  Closure. 

Clause  2,  amendment  to  add  to  prohibited  subjects: 
"  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  Dublin  University  and  Queen's 
University,  Belfast." 

MR.  J.  H.  CAMPBELL  said  there  was  no  safeguard  in  the  Bill'with  regard 
to  these  Universities,  and  under  the  Bill  the  property  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
of  the  Wesleyans,  the  Presbyterians  and  other  Nonconformist  bodies,  their 
churches,  schools,  charitable  organisations,  etc.,  were  handed  over  to  the 
new  Irish  Parliament  without  a  safeguard  of  any  kind.  So  far  as  Roman 
Catholic  University  education  was  concerned,  the  matter  had  been  settled  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Nationalist  repre- 
sentatives, so  there  was  no  reason  why  the  safeguard  asked  for  in  the  amend- 
ment should  not  be  given. 
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MR.  J.  REDMOND  regarded  the  amendment  as  "  lamentable  and  deplor- 
able," as  it  meant  mistrust  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  All  Ireland  was  proud 
of  Trinity  College,  and  the  idea  that  an  Irish  Parliament  would  harm  the 
College  was  "  intensely  offensive,"  but  if  they  want  these  safeguards  "  then 
in  God's  name  let  them  have  the  safeguards  they  want." 

MB.  BIBBELL  promised  that  in  the  Report  stage  on  Clause  3  effect  should 
be  given  to  the  wishes  expressed  in  the  amendment. 

Amendment  withdrawn.     Columns  1757-1787. 

Amendment  Cl.  2,  to  add  to  prohibited  subjects:  "Fac- 
tories, workshops,  mines,  or  other  trades  or  industries,  or 
the  regulation  of  the  hours  or  conditions  of  employment  or 
rates  of  wages  therein." 

MB.  GOLDMAN  said  the  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  retain  industrial 
legislation  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  as  a  narrowing  of  the  area 
of  industrial  organisation  was  bad  for  the  worker.  The  Labour  Party  regarded 
a  separate  establishment  of  Irish  Inspectors  under  the  Insurance  Act  as  a 
retrograde  movement,  but  to  set  up  new  industrial  organisations  was  more  so. 
There  were  40,000  trade  unionists  in  Ireland,  and  to  put  them  under  a  different 
industrial  system  would  paralyse  their  co-operation  with  their  fellow  trade 
unionists  in  Great  Britain.  If  other  federal  Parliaments  were  set  up,  would 
a  similar  separation  of  industrial  organisations  take  place.  Capital  easily 
adjusts  itself  to  change  and  can  transfer,  but  labour  was  in  a  different  posi- 
tion. In  Australia,  the  variation  of  industrial  laws  in  the  various  States  had 
caused  so  much  trouble  that  a  central  authority  had  been  set  up.  Separate 
legislation  and  regulations  for  Ireland  would  mean  competition  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  basis  of  low  wages.  At  present  the  wages  and  conditions  of 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  to  be  considered  together,  but  under  the 
Bill  Ireland  would  go  back  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

MB.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD  contended  the  industrial  conditions  were  back- 
ward in  Ulster  and  the  industries  needed  a  national  administration.  When 
English  factory  laws  were  applied  to  Ireland  there  were  numerous  points 
requiring  special  treatment.  Also  the  fact  it  was  an  English  law  gave  it  an 
alien  taint.  The  amendment  would  not  benefit  Irish  industries,  and  being  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule  he  wanted  to  show  every  confidence  in  the  Irish  Par- 
liament. If  Labour  was  in  future  to  be  subject  to  International  agreements, 
as  in  the  case  of  yellow  phosphorus  matches,  then  such  agreements  had  better 
be  left  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  amendment  only  dealt  with  legis- 
lation and  did  not  touch  administration  which  was  very  important.  If  the 
Wages  Board  Act  was  applied  to  Ireland  an  Irish  Board  would  have  to  deal 
with  the  matter.  He  wanted  to  see  a  Labour  Party  started  in  Ireland. 

MR.  A.  J.  BALFOTJB  said  the  only  argument  against  the  amendment  was 
the  old  one,  "  trust  the  Irish  people."  The  real  point  was  how  far  were  the 
principles  of  the  Bill  to  be  carried — regarding  this  as  a  step  towards  federal- 
ism. Was  Scotland,  Wales  and  the  suggested  English  units  to  be  treated 
likewise.  The  Labour  Party  would  not  care  for  such  a  subdivision  of  in- 
dustrial laws  under  federalism.  Was  it  possible  for  Ireland  to  get  better  legis- 
lation than  that  which  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  without  regard 
to  nationality  or  religion.  The  Irish  Parliament  would  represent  the  mass 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  these  were  principally  small  farmers  and  labourers. 
Such  a  Parliament  could  not  pass  better  industrial  laws  than  an  Imperial 
Parliament. 

SIR  J.  SIMON  said  the  amendment  dealt  not  only  with  legislation,  as  when 
legislation  was  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Parlaiment,  administration  was 
also  taken  away.  Ireland  was  not  satisfied  with  present  industrial  law  and 
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was  not  hostile  to  improvement,  so  there  was  no  reason  for  mistrust  in  handing 
over  the  subject. 

SIR  E.  CARSON  said  the  debate  showed  the  difficulty  of  drawing  trade 
distinctions  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Factory  legislation  applied 
more  to  North  Ireland  than  to  other  parts  and  it  had  not  hindered  commerce 
in  Belfast.  The  working  men  there  were  satisfied  their  interests  were  better 
cared  for  by  an  Imperial  Parliament.  There  had  been  no  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Bill  was  in  these  matters  to  be  extended  to  other  proposed 
federal  Parliaments.  The  only  reply  on  the  general  question  was  that  the 
conditions  in  Ireland  were  different,  but  no  one  can  tell  what  the  difference  is. 

Amendment  rejected    294     to  198.     Columns  1787-1864. 

TWELFTH  DAY  (OCTOBER  22). 
(Fifth  day  under  Closure.) 

Amendment  Cl.  2,  to  add  to  prohibited  subjects:  "  The 
maintenance  of  English  as  the  sole  official  language  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  in  the  Irish  Law  Courts,  and  in  the  Irish  public 
service,  and  the  imposition  of  tests  disqualifying  officials  or 
candidates  for  official  positions  on  the  ground  of  ignorance  of 
the  Gaelic  language." 

MR.  MALCOLM  said  the  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  prevent  Gaelic 
being  made  the  official  language  in  Ireland.  In  1893  the  question  was  of  little 
importance,  but  since  then  the  activity  of  the  Gaelic  League  has  altered  the 
position.  This  league  was  started  as  an  intellectual  movement  but  was 
now  a  political  one.  In  1905  the  Clan-na-Gael  said  the  Gaelic  League  had 
similar  objects  to  its  own.  The  President  of  the  Gaelic  League  had  said, 
in  1912,  it  was  working  for  the  same  end  as  the  United  Irish  League.  This 
was  endorsed  by  Mr.  J.  Redmond.  Mr.  Shane  Leslie  had  said  the  task  of 
the  League  was  to  break  the  last  link  between  Ireland  and  England.  So  far 
the  League  had  persuaded  the  new  Irish  University  to  make  a  course  of  Gaelic 
compulsory,  had  persuaded  the  County  Councils  to  make  a  knowledge  of  Gaelic 
compulsory  for  scholarships  and  also  to  give  preference  in  appointments  to 
those  who  know  Gaelic.  The  League  had  also  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Dublin  Municipal  Council  to  conduct  its  correspondence  in  Gaelic.  The 
preservation  of  the  English  language  was  necessary  for  commerce  and  for  the 
comity  of  the  sister  nations.  Only  0.2  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  people  spoke  Gaelic 
and  to  allow  the  Irish  Parliament  to  force  the  language  on  the  others  would 
have  a  cramping  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and  therefore  the  Irish 
people  needed  protection  from  the  insidious  attentions  of  the  Gaelic  League. 

MR.  BIRRELL  said  Mr.  Morley,  in  1893,  described  a  similar  amendment 
as  "  the  dregs  of  triviality."  If  Gaelic  was  to  be  the  language  of  the  future 
in  Ireland,  people  would  use  it  in  ordinary  life,  and  in  that  case  the  restriction 
of  the  amendment  would  be  useless.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  use  of  Gaelic 
is  to  remain  as  at  present  the  amendmnet  is  equally  useless.  In  1911,  the 
number  of  persons  who  spoke  Gaelic  only  had  dropped  to  16,873  from  38,192 
in  1891.  Those  who  spoke  both  English  and  Gaelic  were  642,000  in  1891 
and  563,573  in  1911.  Gaelic  will  never  assume  the  proportions  contemplated 
by  the  amendment. 

MR.  BONAR  LAW  said  Mr.  Birrell  had  not  dealt  with  the  amendment  nor 
with  the  speech  of  the  mover  but  only  talked  irrelevancies.  The  point  was, 
was  Gaelic  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  discrimination  against  those  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  it.  If  it  was  not  so  to  be  used  why  object  to  the  amendment. 
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MR.  W.  H.  LONG  said  the  charge  the  amendment  was  intended  to  wreck 
the  Bill  was  absurd.  When  Secretary  for  Ireland  he  had  to  deal  with  the  teach- 
ing of  Gaelic  in  the  schools  and  the  line  he  took  was  to  allow  reasonable  facili- 
ties for  those  who  wished  to  learn  the  language.  To  put  the  teaching  now  on 
a  separate  platform  and  force  the  teaching  was  wasteful  and  destructive 
of  the  work  of  training  the  children  for  their  future  work  in  the  world.  In 
Canada  and  South  Africa  two  languages  were  widely  spoken  and  in  each  case 
the  teaching  of  both  languages  was  essential.  In  Ireland  Gaelic  was  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  but  only  being  advocated  from  political  motives. 

Amendment  closured  and  rejected,  329  to  220.     Columns  1962  to  2018. 

Question  put  "  That  the  Clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill,"  carried  328  to  222. 
Columns  2021-2028. 

ne.  CLAUSE  3,  PAGE  3. 

(Prohibition  of  laws  interfering  with  religious  equality,  etc.) 

3.  In  the  exercise  of  their  power  to  make  laws  under 
this  Act  the  Irish  Parliament  shall  not  make  a  law  so  as 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  establish  or  endow  any  religion, 
or  prohibit  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  give  a  preference, 

20  privilege,  or  advantage,  or  impose  any  disability  or  disadvan- 
tage, on  account  of  religious  belief  or  religious  or  ecclesiastical 
status,  or  make  any  religious  belief  or  religious  ceremony  a 
condition  of  the  validity  of  any  marriage. 

Any  law  made  in  contravention  of  the  restrictions  imposed 

25  by  this  section  shall,  so  far  as  it  contravenes  those  restrictions, 
be  void. 


Amendment  Cl.  3  omit,   "  In  the  exercise  of  their  power 
to  make  laws  under  this  Act." 

SIB  E.  CARSON  moved  to  omit  the  words  in  order  to  ascertain  why  they 
were  there.  He  contended  they  were  either  surplusage  or  had  some  meaning 
he  did  not  know. 

SIR  RUFUS  ISAACS  contended  the  words  were  not  surplusage  and  had 
no  hidden  meaning. 

Amendment  rejected  267  to  115.     Columns  2029-2036. 

Amendment  Cl.  3,  after  "  indirectly  to  "  insert  "  disestab- 
lish or." 

SIR  A.  CRIPPS  moved  the  amendment  in  order  to  make  it  clear  the  Irish 
Parliament  could  not  interfere  with  the  great  doctrine  of  equal  religious  treat- 
ment. As  the  Clause  stood  no  established  position  could  be  given  to  any 
religious  community,  it  should  also  be  impossible  to  interfere  with  the  existing 
constitution  of  any  religious  body. 

MR.  BIRRELL,  said  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment  might  mislead  ordin- 
ary persons.  The  words  of  the  Clause  were  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  object 
of  the  amendment.  He  promised  to  introduce  words  to  prevent  interference 
with  the  constitution  of  religious  bodies. 

Amendment  withdraum.     Columns  2039-2053. 
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Amendment  Cl.   3,   after   "  endow  "   insert  "  or  interfere 
with  the  existing  endowments  or  property  of." 

MR.  BUTCHER  said  the  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  prevent  the  Irish 
Parliament  making  laws  to  divert  the  proprty  of  religious  bodies  to  other  uses. 
A  similar  amendment  was  accepted  in  1893.  The  amendment  was  more  necces- 
sary  now  because  some  of  the  safeguards  in  the  former  Bill  were  not  in  the 
present  one. 

SIR  RUFUS  ISAACS  gave  an  undertaking  that  words  should  be  introduced 
to  prevent  interference  with  the  existing  endowments  or  property  of  religious 
bodies  without  compensation. 

Amendment  withdraivn.     Columns  2054-2074. 

Amendment  Cl.  3,  after  "  prohibit  "  insert  "or  restrict." 

SIR  H.  CARLILE  moved  the  insertion  of  the  words. 

SIR  RUFTTS  ISAACS  accepted  the  amendment  as  it  was  possible  the  word 
"  prohibit  "  might  have  a  more  limited  meaning  than  was  intended. 
Amendment  accepted.     Column  2074. 

Amendment  Cl.  3,  line  23,  after  "marriage"  insert  'or 
whereby  any  person  may  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  pro- 
perty without  due  process  of  law  in  accordance  with  settled 
principles  and  precedents,  or  may  be  denied  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  or  whereby  private  property  may  be  taken  without 
j ust  compensation. ' ' 

MR.  ASTOR  said  the  words  of  the  amendment  were  taken  from  the  Bill 
of  1893,  and  were  originally  copied  from  the  American  Constitution.  The 
Committee  had  discussed  religious  liberty  and  the  amendment  sought  to  ex- 
tend the  same  security  to  civil  liberty..  Whether  justified  or  not,  a  real 
fear  existed  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  There  had  been 
great  cleavage  between  landlord  and  tenant,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
and  Unionist  and  Home  Ruler.  The  industrial  minority  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  control  of  the  non-industrial  majority.  Mr.  Dillon  had  said  friends 
would  be  rewarded  and  enemies  punished  and  the  amendment  was 
necessary  for  protection. 

SIR  J.  SIMOK  said  it  must  be  remembered  the  amendment  limited  the 
powers  of  the  Irish  Parliament  and  were  consequently  raising  questions  which 
might  involve  future  litigation.  How  was  a  Law  Court  to  decide  whether 
the  Irish  Parliament  had  used  its  powers  in  accordance  with  the  settled  prin- 
ciples and  precedents  ?  It  was  doubtful  whether  the  words  could  be  judicially 
interpreted.  He  opposed  the  amendment  because  he  did  not  believe  it  would 
do  any  good  but  would  result  in  litigation.  If  there  were  no  other  means  of 
restraining  outrageous  legislation  there  would  be  something  in  the  amendment 
but  there  was  the  Veto  and  the  Imperial  Parliament.  No  doubt  the  use  of 
the  Veto  was  unusual  but  it  existed.  It  was  better  to  trust  to  the  good  sense 
of  subordinate  legislatures  and  to  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Debate  adjourned.     Columns  2074-2084. 

THIRTEENTH  DAY  OF  COMMITTEE  (OCTOBER  23). 

Sixth  day  of  Closure. 

Amendment,    Cl.    3.        Resumed    debate   on   Mr.    Astor's 
amendment. 

SIR  E.  CARSON  said  Mr.  Ward's  view  of  the  amendment  was  exaggerated 
and  inaccurate.  What  was  there  to  object  to  in  the  amendment  which  secured 
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the  elementary  rights  of  every  citizen.  The  idea  that  the  amendment  would 
be  the  end  of  industrial  legislation  was  absurd.  Not  only  had  the  Government 
omitted  this  provision  which  was  in  the  Bill  of  1893,  but  had  also  omitted 
the  right  of  appeal.  That  Bill  not  only  gave  more  safeguards  than  the  present, 
but  set  up  a  Court  under  the  Imperial  Government  to  enforce  them  and  also 
set  up  an  Executive.  Further,  that  if  the  Executive  did  not  carry  out  the 
decrees  of  the  Court,  the  Court  had  power  to  appoint  officers  to  carry  out  the 
decrees.  If  the  amendment  did  cause  litigation  it  would  be  because  some  one 
was  aggrieved.  The  Courts  were  trying  difficult  questions  every  day.  The 
words  of  the  amendment  were  an  indication  of  the  lines  on  which  legislation 
ought  to  follow.  The  only  answer  given  to  the  amendment  was  that  we  had 
the  Veto.  The  Veto  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  would 
exist  as  representing  the  Irish  service,  the  English  service  and  sometimes  half 
of  each.  This  would  end  in  chaos.  The  invocation  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  would  also  give  rise  to  great  difficulties.  The  Govern- 
ment always  trusted  in  the  Irish  people  when  it  was  a  question  of  the  lives, 
liberty  and  property  of  people  in  Ireland,  but  when  it  was  a  matter  of  money 
advanced  by  England  the  Government  kept  that  in  their  own  hands  and  charged 
it  on  the  Imperial  Funds.  They  boasted  of  the  safeguards  in  the  Bill 
but  did  not  make  them  effective. 

MR.  ASQUITH  said  though  the  words  of  the  amendment  were  in  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  they  had  never  been  included  in  any  Colonial  constitution. 
The  acceptance  of  the  amendment  would  mean  that  Ireland  was  to  be  fettered 
as  no  other  portion  of  the  Empire  was.  It  would  not  give  any  further  safe- 
guard than  those  already  given  and  which  were  more  than  ample. 

MR.  BONAR  LAW  said  the  Prime  Minister  had  not  met  the  arguments 
by  which  the  amendment  was  pressed.  There  could  not  be  a  subordinate 
Parliament  without  some  influence  of  the  Courts  of  Law.  The  objection  to 
the  amendment  was  that  the  Irish  members  did  not  like  them  in  1893,  and  so 
now  they  were  left  out.  Then,  as  now,  the  Government  were  dependent 
upon  the  Irish  vote,  but  the  difference  was  that  in  1893  Mr.  Gladstone  exercised 
some  control  on  the  Irish  members.  Mr.  Asquith  said  the  words  were  useless. 
If  so,  why  does  not  Mr.  Redmond  allow  him  to  insert  them.  This  aroused 
suspicion,  especially  as  it  was  found  concessions  given  were  of  no  use  and  those 
refused  had  some  value.  One  democratic  Parliament  cannot  control  another. 
Little  value  was  attached  to  the  safeguards  in  the  Bill,  and  the  Government 
ought  to  hesitate  before  refusing  safeguards  they  accepted  in  1893. 

Amendment  rejected  299  to  197.     Columns  2205-2258. 

Amendment  Cl.  3,  after  "marriage"  insert  "or  affect 
prejudicially  the  right  of  any  child  to  attend  an  elementary 
school  receiving  public  money  without  attending  the  religious 
instruction  at  that  school." 

MR.  WRIGHT  said  the  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  give  all  children 
attending  elementary  schools  the  benefit  of  the  Conscience  Clause.  One 
existed  at  present  under  the  rule  of  the  Irish  Education  Commissioners,  but 
if  under  Home  Rule  that  Commission  ended,  legislation  might  be  introduced 
which  would  not  give  all  children  the  Conscience  Clause  they  now  had.  The 
amendment  would  give  permanent  security  in  this  matter. 

MR.  BIRRELL  said  the  difficulty  anticipated  by  the  amendment  was  an 
English  and  not  an  Irish  difficulty,  but  he  was  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment although  it  was  not  really  necessary  as  Clause  3  covered  the  point. 

The  amendment  (with  the  omission  of  the  words  "  elementary  "  tvas  agreed 
•o).  Columns  2261-2272. 
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Amendment  Cl.  3,  at  end  of  first  paragraph  add  "  or  re- 
move the  actions  of  any  official  of  the  Government  from  the 
cognisance  of  the  ordinary  law." 

MR.  SANDERSON  said  the  amendment  was  moved  in  order  to  preserve  in 
Ireland  the  valued  principle  that  Government  officials  should  be  subject  to 
the  ordinary  law.  That  applied  to  the  highest  officials  here,  but  it  was  not  so 
in  all  countries. 

SIR  RTJFTTS  ISAACS  could  not  accept  the  amendment  as  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  fetter  the  action  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  It  was  not  reasonable 
to  expect  an  Irish  official  would  be  given  immunity  for  breach  of  the  law.  It 
was  not  quite  right  that  here  you  could  always  proceed  against  an  official, 
as  sometimes  an  application  for  a  mandamus  failed.  Had  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment given  a  Constitution  to  any  subordinate  Parliament  in  which  this  pro- 
vision was  adopted.  It  would  only  create  confusion  to  insert  the  words. 

SIR  R.  FINLAY  thought  the  amendment  deserved  more  serious  treatment 
than  it  had  received.  The  only  reason  given  against  it  was  that  no  Irish  Parlia- 
ment would  act  unreasonably.  The  Irish  Executive  may  desire  not  to  be 
harassed  by  liability  to  actions  at  law  and  may  carry  legislation  to  give  them 
immunity.  The  liability  of  officials  to  have  their  actions  questioned  in  a  Court 
of  Law  was  one  of  the  foundations  of  our  liberty. 

Amendment  rejected  255  to  120.     Columns  2272-2292. 

Amendment  Cl.  3,  after  "marriage"  add  "or  impose 
any  disability  or  disadvantage  in  respect  of  service  past  or  pre- 
sent in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown,  or  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  or  any  existing  police  force." 

COL.  RAWSON  said  the  amendment  was  necessary  because  soldiers,  ex- 
Boldiers  and  policemen  might  suffer  because  of  their  previous  service.  Neither 
of  these  were  permitted  to  join  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  which,  under 
Home  Rule,  was  going  to  be  the  dominant  force  in  Ireland.  The  Nationalist 
members  and  Nationalist  Press  had  publicly  denounced  soldiers  and  tried  to 
stop  recruiting.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  an  Irish  Parliament  depriving 
ex-soldiers  and  ex-policemen  of  votes. 

MR.  H.  SAMUEL  said  the  Government  could  not  accept  the  amendment. 
The  Nationalists  might  have  made  some  sporadic  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
servants  of  the  Crown,  but  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  under  Home 
Rule  such  sentiments  would  be  unknown  in  the  future.  With  regard  to  the 
Irish  Post  Office  only  sixty  or  eighty  men  per  annum  were  affected.  There 
was  no  precedent  for  the  amendment. 

SIR  E.  CARSON  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  Irishman  on  the  Treasury 
bench  who  was  allowed  to  speak  on  these  matters  connected  with  the  realities 
of  Irish  life.  English  law  officers  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  Government 
ignored  the  true  state  of  affairs  which  everyone  acquainted  with  Ireland  knew 
existed. 

MR.  MOORE  called  attention  to  threats  made  by  Mr.  Dillon  and  to  the 
treatment  of  Irish  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  Boer  War,  by  the  Nationalist 
Party.  Mr.  Lynch  had  boasted  he  would  use  a  rifle  against  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen  or  Welshmen.  He  fought  with  the  Boers  and  was  afterwards 
convicted  of  treason.  Major  McBride  had  also  appealed  to  his  countrymen 
not  to  join  the  British  Army.  The  Irish  Boy  Scouts  have  to  sign  a  pledge 
they  will  never  take  service  in  the  Army,  Navy  or  Police. 

The  debate  was  closured.  Amendment  rejected  316  to  315.  Colums  2295- 
2316. 

Question  put  "  That  the  Clause  as  amended  stand  part  of  the  Bill."  agreed. 
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FOURTEENTH  DAY  OF  COMMITTEE  (OCTOBER  24). 
Seventh  day  of  Closure. 
CLAUSE  4. — PAGE   3. 

Executive  authority. 
Line. 

4.   (1)  The  executive  power  in  Ireland  shall  continue  vested 
in  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
30  exercise  of  that  power  except  as  respects  Irish  services  as  defined 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  As  rspects  those  Irish  services  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or 
other  chief  executive  officer  or  officers  for  the  time  being  appointed 
in  his  place,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  shall  exercise  any  prero 

35  gative  or  other  executive  power  of  His  Majesty  the  exercise  of 
which  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  His  Majesty. 

(3)  The    power    so    delegated    shall  be  exercised    through 
such   Irish    Departments    as   may  be   established  by  Irish  Act 

PAGE  4. 

or,  subject  thereto,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  may  appoint  officers  to  administer  those  Depart- 
ments, and  those  officers  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

5  (4)  The  persons  who  are  for  the  time  being  heads  of  such 

Irish  Departments  as  may  be  determined  by  Irish  Act  or,  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  determination,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
such  other  persons  (if  any)  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  appoint, 
shall  be  the  Irish  Ministers. 

10  Provided  that — 

(a)  No  such  person  shall  be  an  Irish  Minister  unless  he 

is  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland ;  and 

(b)  No  such  person  shall  hold  office  as  an  Irish  Minister 

for  a  longer  period  than  six  months,  unless  he  is 
15  or  becomes  a  member  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  the 

Irish  Parliament;   and 

(c)  Any  such   person  not  being   the  head   of   an   Irish 

Department  shall  hold  office  as  an  Irish  Minister 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the 
20  same  manner  as  the  head  of  an  Irish  Department 

holds  his  office. 

(5)  The  persons  who  are  Irish  Ministers  for  the  time  being 
shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland 
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(in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "  Executive  Committee  "),  to  aid 
and  advise  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  exercise  of  his  executive  25 
power  in  relation  to  Irish  services. 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  "  Irish  services  "  are  all 
public  services  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  civil 
government  of  Ireland  except  the  administration  of  matters 
with  respect  to  which  the  Irish  Parliament  have  no  power  to  30 
make  laws,  including  in  the  exception  all  public  services  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  reserved  matters  (in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  "  reserved  services  "). 

Amendment  Cl.  4,  p.  3,  line  30  omit  "  except  as  respects 
Irish  services  as  defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

MR.  J.  HOPE  said  the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to  retain  the 
Irish  Executive  under  the  Imperial  Parliament.  A  subordinate  Executive 
with  a  restricted  legislative  authority  would  be  eager  to  evade  the  law.  Also 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  have  Executive  power  partly  as  regards  Irish 
affairs  and  partly  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  dual  capacity 
will  lead  to  confusion  and  difficulty  and  in  time  of  war  would  be  a  danger. 
Imperial  control  was  necessary  in  both  peace  and  war.  The  Irish  Executive 
are  to  have  control  of  Customs  and  Excise,  but  the  collection  of  taxes  is  to  be 
an  Imperial  matter.  This  may  lead  to  extraordinary  confusion.  The  dual 
control  was  copied  from  the  Constitution  of  Croatia,  which  has  utterly  broken 
down,  and  that  country  is  now  under  autocratic  government.  Suppose  the 
Irish  Government  broke  down,  how  is  the  Executive  Government  to  go  on  ? 
There  must  be  some  power  in  reserve.  The  Executive  ought  to  be  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

MR.  BIRRELL  said  the  amendment  would  set  up  a  Parliament  more  like 
Grattan's  Parliament,  which  was  without  Executive  control.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  A  Parliament  without  an  Executive 
responsible  to  it  would  be  a  complete  failure.  What  was  needed  in  Ireland 
was  an  Executive  exercising  powers  conferred  by  a  written  constitution  and 
responsible  to  public  opinion  in  Ireland.  The  one  want  in  Irish  character 
was  sufficient  courage  and  determination  in  the  work  of  administration.  Grants 
of  money  will  not  make  up  for  that  want.  Executive  authority  responsible 
to  the  Irish  electors  was  the  most  essential  operation  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
Assuming  dual  control  contained  risks  it  was  better  to  run  administrative 
risks.  With  regard  to  the  confusion  likely  to  arise  in  time  of  war,  Clause  44 
would  need  revision  and  the  point  might  be  dealt  with  in  a  new  clause.  Was 
it  a  reasonable  assumption  that  in  time  of  war  an  Irish  Parliament  would  be 
hostile  to  Great  Britain?  With  regard  to  an  Irish  political  crisis,  they  would 
surely  be  able  to  form  an  alternative  Government.  So  far  as  Customs  were 
concerned,  all  the  Irish  Parliament  could  do  was  to  vary  law  with  regard  to 
the  duties.  The  whole  essence  of  Home  Rule  was  the  Executive  principle 
worked  by  Irish  hands. 

MR.  A.  J.  BALFOUR  said  the  only  argument  Mr.  Birrellhad  produced  against 
the  amendment  was  that  Grattan's  Parliament  had  failed,  because  it  had  no 
Executive.  Had  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Government  ever  been  tried  and 
if  so  had  it  succeeded  ?  The  case  of  the  Government  was  that  Ireland  was 
not  to  be  like  a  self-governing  colony,  but  to  remain  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  a  new  and  federal  connection,  but  they  could  not  explain  how  the 
new  hybrid  system  was  to  work.  The  collection  of  taxes  was  to  be  paid  for 
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and  carried  out  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government.  How 
could  this  be  carried  out  against  a  hostile  Irish  Government  ?  On  the  other 
hand  take  the  case  of  a  reserved  service  which  was  carried  out  by  the  officials 
of  the  Irish  Executive.  The  arrangement  was  ridiculous.  The  police  for 
six  years  would  be  paid,  appointed,  managed  and  controlled  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  but  the  Irish  Government  would  be  responsible  for  law  and  order. 
It  would  not  bear  examination.  If  under  the  present  system  a  necessity 
arose  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  control  Irish  railways  it  could  at  once 
be  done.  What  would  be  the  position  of  the  railways  under  the  Bill.  In 
the  case  of  a  disagreement  over  the  use  of  the  veto  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
if  the  Irish  Government  resigned  chaos  would  arise  because  only  a  Government 
similar  to  the  last  could  be  installed.  How  was  this  to  be  dealt  with. 
In  a  few  years  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  have  no  police  but  plenty  of  ad- 
visers. How  was  he  going  to  carry  out  his  duties  ?  The  existing  system  was 
perfectly  clear  and  workable,  but  the  system  the  Bill  would  set  up  was  hollow 
and  absurd. 

MR.  H.  SAMUEL  said  the  difficulties  suggested  with  regard  to  postal  ad- 
ministration would  be  obviated  by  alterations  which  would  be  made  in  Clause 
44.  In  Germany  there  was  local  State  control  of  postal  service.  In  Australia 
the  various  States  controlled  their  own  police,  whilst  Customs  and  Excise 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Government.  If  the  Irish  police  were  wrongly 
used  the  Imperial  Government  would  be  responsible,  but  after  that  the  Irish 
Government  v/ould  be  responsible  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  Railways  would 
be  liable  to  the  same  military  control  in  war  time  after  Home  Rule  as  before 
Home  Rule. 

MR.  BONAR  LAW  said  he  would  prefer  a  real  system  on  Colonial  lines 
rather  than  the  hybrid  monstrosity  offered  by  the  Government.  The  position 
taken  up  was  that  the  national  aspirations  of  Ireland  could  not  be  resisted, 
but  full  self-government  could  not  be  given  for  financial  reasons.  Ireland 
was  to  be  a  nation  by  means  of  Imperial  money  without  control  and  by  means 
of  money  from  that  part  of  Ireland  which  loathed  Home  Rule.  This  Bill 
can  never  be  a  working  arrangement  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  only 
reason  given  was  that  the  Government  must  have  the  Bill.  They  must,  or 
go.  The  case  for  the  amendment  was  that  if  the  Executive  was  responsible  for 
Government  and  did  not  control  the  men  for  carrying  on  the  Government, 
such  Government  was  impossible. 

Amendment  rejected,  280  to  190.     Columns  2403-2470. 

Amendment  Cl.  4,  in  s.s.  2  leave  out  "  Lord  Lieutenant  " 
and  insert  "  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  His  Majesty  and  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom. ' ' 

LORD  CASTLEREAGH  said  the  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  take  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  powers  given  by  the  Bill  and  vest  them  in  a  Secretary 
of  State,  who  would  be  responsible,  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  said  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  in  the  dual  position  of  repre- 
senting the  Sovereign  and  also  of  a  politician.  Any  difficulty  would  be  greatly 
increased  under  Home  Rule,  as  he  would  have  to  serve  both  Imperial  and  Irish 
masters.  It  was  better  to  keep  the  name  of  the  Crown  out  of  politics,  and  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  would  be  clear  of  the  connection  with  the  Crown. 

SIR  J.  SIMON  said  the  position  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  under  the  Bill  was 
that  he  was  not  affected  by  a  change  of  Imperial  Government.  It  was  impor- 
tant this  post  should  no  longer  be  held  by  a  partizan,  but  a  Secretary  of  State 
would  only  continue  the  present  system, 
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MR.  W.  H.  LONG  said  the  status  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  being  com- 
pletely changed.  For  the  future  he  was  to  be  non-political,  but  was  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  not  only  the  Crown  but  also  those  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  In  the  interests  of  Ireland  it  was  better  the  duties  of  the  latter  should 
be  performed  by  a  Secretary  of  State. 

Debate  closured.     Amendment  rejected  296  to  201.     Columns  2473-2514. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill."  Carried,  296  to 
198.  Column  2517. 
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